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Adult Education For Teachers 


By DorotTHy CANFIELD FISHER 


Arlington, 


OLOMON’S adage about there being noth- 

ing new under the sun has had a longer 

life than some folk-sayings, but its knell 
has rung. The telephone, the radio, television, 
and all the other new conquerors of space are 
carrying that old saying to its grave, and in its 
funeral procession walks the new idea of adult 
education. It is in fact so new that it has really 
not yet arrived, save in pieces here and there, 
and in the minds of enthusiasts scattered all 
over the world who see in 


Vermont 


that it does little good to teach a boy how to be 
an educated man if when he grows up he does 
not go on and become educated. And yet, per- 
haps that is natural. Teachers and professors 
may well think that their task of providing the 
tools for constructing educated human beings 
is hard enough, without taking on the respon- 
sibility for making sure such tools are kept 
bright and polished in active use. But it seems 
to me that teachers of all kinds, from those in 

the kindergarten to college 





it the longed-for ‘‘way out” 
from many of our modern 
difficulties. It is so new that 
many people have not heard 
its mame, and many more 
who have do not know what 
it means, and make the 
laughable mistake of think- 
ing it has something to do 
with that extension of ele- 
mentary schooling which is 
called “the campaign against 
illiteracy.” 

Adult Education is so 
new that only last summer 
it had its first interrational 
meeting, the very first re- 
union of people from differ- 
ent nations trying to bring 
about the intellectual renais- 
sance which would certainly 
follow the realization of 
their new idea—that what is 
usually called “‘an educa- 
tion” is only the unlocking of a door, an action 
of no use to anybody unless the student steps 
through into the new country of intellectual 
vigor on his own feet. 

We have until now been so excited (and 
naturally, for universal schooling and the aboli- 
tion of illiteracy is a true miracle) by the mere 
fact that training in the use of intellectual 
tools is for the first time open to everyone that 
we have paid little attention to the fact that 
most of our graduates of institutions of learn- 
ing, our school-apprentices, did not use the 
tools given them to create educated citizens out 
of the raw material of personality with which 
they were born. 

What is perhaps more unexpected is that 
teachers themselves by and large, have not been 
much better than anyone else in understanding 








Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


professors, stand to gain 
more than the leaders in any 
other profession by a wider, 
higher conception of educa- 
tion as something more than 
schooling, and hence should 
take a more vigorous part in 
the new movement. They 
suffer more directly and 
more keenly than workers 
in any other profession from 
the lamentable idea that 
education ends with the 
conferring of some sort of 
diploma. This idea puts 
upon teachers the impossible 
task ot providing through 
their instruction enough 
“education” to last their 
students through life. It 
forces into the curriculum 
and into the studies taken 
by every student a mass of 
subjects, some of which the 
Archangel Gabriel could not teach to the stu- 
dents supposed to learn them. 

Imagine for a moment, you teachers, what a 
joy it would be to impart to your students not 
so much the facts of a subject studied as a love 
for studying because of the better understand- 
ing it brings. Think with what light hearts you 
would face classes to which you were asked to 
teach not an ability to pass an examination but 
a living desire to be informed human beings, 
not only historical dates but a keen interest in 
history as a help in the comprehension of the 
present. If you could count upon a public opin- 
ion which would influence your students to go 
on educating themselves in adult life, think 
what a relief to the over burdened courses of 
study. There would need be no hurry then, no 
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cramming of minds already too full of facts. 
The student would be in school to learn how 
to use his mind in becoming more understand- 
ing, with all his life before him in which to 
practice this art. 

Think—to take one study only—what a joy 
to invent ways in which to make a young mind 
know and love good literature with no tragic 
necessity of forcing him to read required sam- 
ples of it, entirely unfit for his present state of 
development. Why do we force our high school 
students, of all stages of growth, to read 
Shakespeare whether they loathe him or not? 
Because we have, subconsciously, the conviction 
that if we do not make him read Shakespeare 
when we have some power to force him to do 
it, he never will! 

There is no profession which benefits more 
by an increase in intellectual activity among 
grownups than teaching. But more than this 
professional gain, teachers as individuals would 
profit immeasureably by a greater extension of 
adult study. They need it themselves! 

One of the queer, almost amusing facts 
about this new movement for wider intellectual 
activity among grown-ups is that its leaders 
ate always trying to stir other people to more 
active mental growth, and seldom seem to think 
that they themselves might profit by intellectual 
effort. So much of their time is taken up in 
“instructing’’ those who know less of the sub- 
jects taught than they do, that they lose their 
sense of the proportions of things, and forget 
how direly they themselves need more educa- 
tion. This is a natural result of their constant 
contact not only with less mature minds, but 
also with the society around them, which does 
not as yet demand intellectual growth from its 
members. Everybody needs stimulation to keep 
him growing mentally. Teachers need it per- 
haps more than most people because of the 
vestiges still left among us of the silly idea 
that a person who has a diploma has “‘got his 
education” once for all. 

There are, then, several reasons why teachers 
are especially concerned in the new effort to 
create a aye opinion which shall be at least 
as scornful of sluggish-minded, intellectually 
stagnant people as of bridge-players who con- 
tinually make beginner’s mistakes, or of golf 
dubs who play as badly as when they first be- 
gan. One reason is that, if they could count on 
continued study and self-education among their 
students after leaving schools, much of the in- 
formation which now is crowded into element- 
ary classes could be left to be acquired by the 
student as he needs it in later life. A second 
reason is that it would help teachers to continue 


their own education with real intellectual zest, 
would rescue them from the fatal feeling into 
which teachers, unhelped by outside stimula- 
tion, are so apt to fall—that because they know 
more than their students, they know enough. 

There is a third reason, quite as important 
in my opinion. The habit of using the mind in 
study during grown-up life would freshen the 
teacher’s perception of the real nature of study 
and learning. Most of them have allowed so 
many years to pass since they learned anything 
new that they are really incapable of under- 
standing the processes going on in the minds 
of their students. To change from the position 
of teacher to that of learner is one of the most 
instructive steps a teacher can take. I have 
known teachers who said their whole attitude 
toward their classes had been changed for the 
better by the experience of learning to drive 
a car. Their fresh encounter with the difficul- 
ties and problems of learning was as enlighten- 
ing as no normal course had ever been. Being, 
for the moment, learners themselves, they felt 
(always so much more living a process than 
“knowing’’) the obstacles, ingenuities, tri- 
umphs, and defeats of students. If a more sane 
and balanced perspective of pedagogy was at- 
tained by struggling to learn how to manage 
the gears of a car how much more insight into 
the psychology of learning would have been 
theirs if they had taken up some quite new 
serious study—French, or geology, or biology, 
or Greek—studies where the teacher-learner 
goes over the very same path as the students in 
her classes, memorizes names, prepares papers, 
and takes examinations. 

Not only would such studies, new to the 
teacher’s mind, freshen and renew her own 
personality, but they would bring home to her 
as teacher certain truths about her profession 
which nothing else could do. No teacher should 
live through more than two or three years of 
life without learning something quite new to 
her. But as far as that goes, neither should any- 
body else. And we shall all need to do it to- 
gether, for that sort of activity can never, ex- 
cept in rare cases, be carried on in contradic- 
tion to the general tone of civilization which is 
our background. 





Educational policy and the major part of edu- 
cational administration must ultimately rest in 
the hands of teachers if our educational system 
is to give a square deal to its servants and ren- 
der an effective ministry to the mind of the 
nation. 

—Glenn Frank 
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The Covered Wagon Centennial 


By Howarp R. Driccs 
President, Oregon Trail Memorial Association 


NE hundred years ago this month a cov- 

ered wagon train, accompanied by eighty- 

two fur-traders, trappers, and attendants, 
left St. Louis bound for a rendezvous in the 
Rocky Mountains. Probably not one of these 
adventurous men had a thought that he was 
participating in an incident that was to mark a 
turning point in our history. The veteran, 
Jedediah Strong Smith and his partners, Jack- 
son and Sublette, were bent on trying out a new 
way to trans- 


The event turned the thoughts of American 
home-building settlers westward. The trip of 
Captain Bonneville with his oxteam train 
through South Pass two years later; then that 
of Nat Wyeth, the Boston cod-fisherman, who 
planted old Fort Hall out in Oregon Territory ; 
followed by the romantic weddings of Whit- 
man and Spalding and their brides—the two 
first white women to cross the continent over 
the Oregon trail—all served to spur the inter- 
est that was to 
swell into a 








port their 
goods and furs 


wave of enthu- 





to and from 
the Rockies. 
Their follow- 
ers were out 
for the pay 
and the adven- 
ture the trip 
offered. Yet 
whatever may 
have been their 
thoughts, they 
were opening 
a new epoch in 





siasm which 
finally ex- 
pressed itself 
in the mighty 
migration that 
Swept across 
plains and 
mountains and 
deserts during 
the oxteam era. 

Is it not 
high time that 
our nation pay 








the story of the 
West. 

This band 
of mountain 
men with 
their mule- 
drawn wagons 


many that were to follow. 


marauding Indians. 











Where East Met West 


The Westward trek over the Oregon Trail began on April 10, 
1330 when Jedediah Strong Smith, his two partners, and their 
party first blazed the trail into the heart of the West for the 
The reproduction shows South 
Pass and the emigrant trains in three lines with cattle and 
other livestock in between as a means of defense against 


its delayed 
tribute to these 
state builders 
by whose forti- 
tude and fidel- 
ity nearlya 
score of stars 
= have been add- 











changed an 





old buffalo-In- 

dian-trapper trail into a road. They did more. 
They silenced the pessimists who were issuing, 
even in print, dire warnings to those who were 
thinking of taking an overland trip to Oregon. 
It was impossible, these pessimists declared, to 
make that journey by wagon in a year; and 
even then it would be taken at peril of death 
from savages, starvation, or exposure. This first 
wagon train gave effective disproof against 
such wild statements. It demonstrated that the 
journey could be made in six months or less. 
The train did not, it is true, go all the way to 
the coast; but it did go right into the heart of 
the Rockies, half the distance, and made the re- 
turn trip safe and sound to St. Louis, arriving 
there October 10, 1830, just six months from 
the day it had left. 


ed to our flag? 
Here is a cause on which there can be nothing 
but national unity and harmonious response. 
To honor the builders of the West is to laud 
the heroes and heroines of the East, is to pay 
just tribute to the valiant sons and daughters 
of both North and South. It is literally true 
that the West was born out of the thirteen col- 
onies; that the spirit of the Puritan and the 
Cavalier was blended in this conquest. The old 
trails traversed by the covered wagons, historic- 
ally, are Eastern trails. Our historic trails are 
verily the pathways of our national history. 
The day has come when our schools should 
teach the splendid all-American history that 
links with these old trails. To teach it with its 
verities is to promote the spirit of unity, to rid 
ourselves of narrow sectionalism, to give to all 
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the people of this great land a new baptism in 
practical patriotism. 

A golden opportunity to begin this impor- 
tant work offers itself right now in the Cov- 
ered Wagon Centennial. The Oregon Trail Me- 
morial Association, on which, by reason of an 
act unanimously passed by the Congress of the 
United States, rests a responsibility for the pres- 
ervation of the memory of that historic high- 
way, invites all America to join during this cen- 
tennial year in appropriate programs and pag- 
eantry in honor of the pioneers who gave us 
our great West. The boys and girls of all our 


schools are invited to participate in this nation- 
wide celebration. 

On Memorial Day it is hoped that the sons 
and daughters of the pioneers will decorate ap- 
propriately the graves of their forefathers. On 
Independence Day it is planned to gather at 
various important historic shrines along the old 
trails with the living pioneers and to hold com- 
memoration exercises in honor of these and 
other winners of the West. Besides the dates 
of national significance named, there are vari- 
ous state birthdays and other days of moment 
to local communities which will doubtless be re- 
membered during the period of the Centennial. 





The Cost of Public Education 


By JOHN K. Norton 
Director of Research, National Education Association 


OUR points will be developed in discuss- 
* ing the cost of public education from the 
viewpoint of the schools. 

First, let us recall the basic fact, established 
by more than a century of experience, that the 
public schools in contributing to the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of the nation’s educa- 
tional resources render a service of primary im- 
portance. 

At the roots, we are a people of diverse lan- 
guages, political, racial, and religious back- 
grounds. We dwell in a country stretching 
over 3,000 miles of territory, varying widely in 
climate, topography, and material resources. 
We have a form of government granting a 
large measure of individual freedom and local 
independence. 

In spite of these diverse beginnings we have 
come to a level of intelligence which makes us 
one of the dominant peoples of the world. We 
can cooperate and achieve, whether the work at 
hand be the building of a Panama Canal, the 
winning of a world war, or the checking of a 
threatened financial panic. And yet life is still 
interesting. We have our progressive and our 
conservative republicans, and our Smith and 
Hoover Democrats. We can cooperate, but we 
are still independent. Through education this 
result has been brought about. 

Our educational heritage is a most perish- 
able possession. Neglect, for one generation, 
would cause it to deteriorate beyond repair. It 
is our most priceless possession. We could bet- 
ter afford to lose anything else. Sweep away 
our railroads, our factories, and other material 
goannas and we would be in dire straits to 

sure. But if we retained our intellectual re- 


sources and our ability to cooperate, these ma- 
terial things could be replaced in a relatively 
brief period. But allow our educational heritage 
to decay a single generation, and our people 
would have to begin ali over again the long, 
hard trek from savagery to civilization. 

And so when we consider the cost of the 
public school we are concerned with an insti- 
tution which contributes to the preservation and 
enhancement of a national resource of primary 
importance. If the school does its work poorly, 
our intellectual heritage is depleted. If the 
school is strong this heritage is enhanced. Upon 
this fundamental consideration, rests the claim 
of the public school for a share in the national 
income. 

A second fact which is pertinent to the con- 
sideration of the cost of public education is 
that the increase in school costs during the last 
twenty years has been in response to legitimate 
causes. 

At the outset let us realize that the mere 
fact that school costs have increased is not to 
be condemned in itself. To make our point 
plain, let us suppose, for example, that Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Sloan were confronted with the 
fact that the national bill for purchasing and 
operating passenger automobiles increased some 
15 fold between 1913 and 1929, rising from 
less than a billion in 1913 to 12 billions in 
1929. Suppose one were to say to these gentle- 
men: ‘“This enormous increase is scandalous. 
It is going to bankrupt the nation. The fads 
and frills of the automobile industry must be 
done away with. Paint all automobiles black. 
Stop the unnecessary changes in body styles. 
Four brakes are an extravagance; two brakes 
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will stop any automobile. The nearer an auto- 
mobile approximates an engine and four 
wheels the better. Fire your research men and 
your high salaried executives and get down to 
essentials.” What would Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Sloan say? 

Their advertisements give us their answers. 
They would say that the 15 fold increase in 
automobile costs was justified. They would point 
out that we had only 1,500,000 passenger auto- 
mobiles in 1913, as compared with 23,000,000 
today. They would tell us that steel and other 
basic industries depend upon the automotive in- 
dustry for their prosperity. They would expand 
upon how essential the automobile is in modern 
life both in business and recreation. As for the 
fads and frills, the body style changes, and all 
the rest, they would contend that these are but 
steps toward progress in automobile design. 
They would make no apology for the fact that 
for every dollar they took from the pockets of 
the American people in 1913, they now take 
$15. They would conclude by telling of their 
plans for making the American people spend 
still more for automobiles during 1930. 

And so let us conclude that a mere increase 
in the amount spent for a national service is 
not to be condemned in itself. The importance 
of the enterprise needs to be considered, the 
amount of service furnished needs to be known, 
and the causes of the increase have to be 
studied. 

These same principles apply to school costs. 
The nation’s school bill, like its bill for passen- 
ger automobiles, and for many other things has 
increased since the war. This increase has been 
in response to certain legitimate causes. 

Let us recall that during the war nearly one 
in every four of our young men was rejected 
for various physical disabilities most of which 
competent physicians state could have been 
prevented by the right kind of health training 
and medical care. We also remember that a 
fourth of those called in the draft had received 
so little schooling that for all practical purposes 
they were illiterate. We had a double lesson, 
during the war. First, we realized the helpless- 
ness of the untrained men in any great coop- 
erative undertaking. Second, we learned the 
power of the educated man in such an under- 
taking. 

Having learned these lessons the nation set 
out to profit from them. It resolved to remove 
the deficiencies which the gross neglect of pub- 
lic schools in many communities had brought 
about, and to realize the solid returns which 
come from investing in efficient public schools. 

It has cost more money to be sure. It has 
cost more money first, because many more chil- 


dren are attending school. The increase in 
school attendance alone justifies a doubling of 
public school costs over the prewar level. Sec- 
ond, it has cost more money because the dollar 
now has but 59 per cent of its 1913 purchasing 
power. Consequently, it takes more dollars to 
provide a given amount of schooling, just as it 
takes more money to buy a pound of meat or a 
suit of clothes. These two legitimate and in- 
escapable causes, larger attendance and loss in 
purchasing power of the dollar, alone account 
for most of the increase in school costs over 
the prewar level. 

Again, school costs have increased because 
the quality of educational opportunity offered 
has been vastly improved. Hundreds of com- 
munities have replaced the inadequate school 
plants of prewar times by healthful school 
buildings and adequate playgrounds. Under- 
privileged children, whether suffering from 
physical or mental handicaps are offered spe- 
cial opportunities which make most of them 
self-supporting citizens rather than government 
wards. The junior high school has been devel- 
oped. It takes every American child after he 
has had the basic, minimum instruction of the 
elementary school and says: Here is a school in 
which you may discover what your interests 
and capacities are. You may try yourself out 
here in order that the chance of making a mis- 
take in choosing what you are to be and do in 
life may be reduced to a minimum. And when 
the junior high school has done its best, the 
senior high school takes up the task and strives 
to offer each child the particular work which 
will best develop such talents as he may have. 

Better school plants, provision for handi- 
capped children, the junior high school, wider 
opportunities on the high-school level. These 
are but a few of the more striking illustrations 
of school improvement. All along the line the 
schools have been strengthened. Herbert Hoover 
spoke out of a wide contact throughout the 
world when he said that ‘American teaching 
has been marvelously productive,” and that our 
schools in all the great tests of their work are 
“succeeding better than was ever done before 
in human history.” 

And so we have the causes of increased 
school costs: growth in attendance, loss in pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, and improvement 
in the quality of the service rendered. They 
need no defense before the bar of enlightened 
public policy. 

A third pertinent fact, in considering the 
cost of education, is that public school expendi- 
tures are allotted but a minor fraction of the 
nation’s income, and that for nearly a decade 
now there has been no increase in the fraction 
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of the national income expended for public 
education. 

We now enjoy a yearly, national income of 
$90,000,000,000. All tax supported schools, in- 
cluding colleges, cost $2,450,000,000. Less 
than three per cent of our income is expended 
for public education. 

To the educator this does not seem an ex- 
travagant allotment for such a fundamental na- 
tional service. It is only a fraction of what we 
pay for a number of other important services. 
Each dollar invested in public schools is 
matched by an investment of more than three 
dollars in building construction. Every time the 
average citizen votes a dollar for the education 
of the nation’s 25,000,000 children, he pays 
five dollars for the purchase and operation of 
the nation’s 23,000,000 passenger automobiles. 

Of equal significance is the fact that the 
ratio between national income and public school 
expenditures has been almost exactly constant 
for nearly a decade. Beginning with 1922 the 
portion of the national income expended for 
public elementary and secondary education has 
been exactly 2.4 per cent. It is true that im- 
mediately following the war, in 1920 and 1921, 
there was an increase over the prewar level in 
the per cent of the national income allotted to 
education. But that increase came all at one 
time in response to clearly defined and legiti- 
mate needs such as those already discussed. 
Since 1922 the per cent of income given to the 
schools has remained constant. 

Fourth, expenditures for public schools are 
reasonable considering the size and character of 
the work they are expected to perform. 

No other school system in history ever faced 
an educational task of the size we have in this 
country. There are more than 25,000,000 chil- 
dren and adults attending public educational 
institutions. Attendance in elementary schools 
is practically universal. The present school year 
will witness on the high-school level a unique 
event. When the reports are in for 1929-30 
we may expect them to show that more than 
half the population of high-school age was en- 
rolled in public high schools. This has never 
happened before in the world’s history. On the 
collegiate level there are more students in the 
United States than are found in comparable 
schools in all the rest of the world. America 
has had the wisdom to open educational oppor- 
tunity on all levels. 

The cost of handling this enormous army is 
remarkably small. It averages about $115 per 
attendant per year, for all public schools—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate. This is far 
less than one pays for comparable service in 
the typical private school. 


As yet no way of decreasing this cost has 
been discovered which does not threaten the 
integrity of the school itself. The recompense 
of teachers is certainly not extravagant. The 
average yearly salary of teachers and school ex- 
ecutives in the United States is approximately 
$1400. This is but two-thirds as much as the 
$2100 yearly income enjoyed by the average 
salaried employee in the United States. It is 
no undue exhaltation of the teaching profes- 
sion to say that the character of the work it 
performs demands a person who in capacity 
and training is at least two-thirds as valuable 
as the typical salaried worker. 

Enrolment per teacher is not unreasonable. 
It averages more than 30 pupils per teacher. It 
cannot be much larger if there is to be any real 
contact between the child and the teacher. 

To make any substantial reduction in school 
costs one would have to touch one of the fac- 
tors just listed. One might spend less on schools 
by reducing school enrolment and thereby re- 
pudiate the ideal of educational opportunity 
for all. Teachers’ salaries might be reduced. 
But they are already too low, granting that the 
nation wants teachers who bring native capac- 
ity, personality, and professional preparation to 
their important task. The number of pupils per 
teacher might be increased. But this would 
strike at the most vital factor in education—the 
contact between the teacher’s and the child’s 
personality. 

And so the informed school man offers no 
apology for the cost of public education. He 
knows that the public schools in contributing to 
the preservation and enhancement of the na- 
tion’s educational resources render a service of 
primary importance. He knows that the in- 
creases in school costs during the past twenty 
years have been in response to legitimate 
causes. He knows that the cost of public schools 
at present requires but a minor fraction of the 
nation’s income, and that for nearly a decade 
there has been no increase in the fraction of 
total income allotted to the schools. He knows 
that the amount expected for public schools 
cannot be reduced without seriously reducing 
their efficiency. 

In the knowledge of these facts, the school 
man finds courage to go on to the fulfillment 
of his great work, proud of the fact that at 
least one institution which stands for the higher 
and more permanent values in life is not only 
holding its own but is gaining new strength, 
even in this day of materialism. To that insti- 
tution he has dedicated his life—the free Amer- 
ican public school. 
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The Story of Wisconsin Visualized 


By FLORENCE M. WHITNEY 
Marquette School, Madison 


HE story of the exploration and develop- 
ment of Wisconsin was made a vivid 
reality for the fourth grade pupils of the 

Marquette school, Madison, in a project re- 
cently worked out. It was divided into five 
large units: Wisconsin before 1634, French ex- 
plorers and traders, settlement of Wisconsin, 


beautiful lakes which make Wisconsin famous. 

In telling their stories some of the children 
mentioned the many wooded areas which they 
had seen. A list of the native trees, animals, 
and birds, with which they were familiar, was 
prepared. Information along this line was aug- 
mented and verified by visits to the library, ex- 














The Period of Settlement—A typical scene of which the children constructed six during the project. 


development of industries, and Dane County 
and Madison. 

In order that the pupils might better visual- 
ize the primitive manners and customs of the 
various Indian tribes located in Wisconsin, the 
hardships and privations endured by early ex- 
plorers and traders, the simplicity of the life of 
the pioneers, and the perseverance and forti- 
tude shown by all of those who were instru- 
mental in the early development of our state, 
various scenes depicting life and events in its 
history were re-created upon a small scale, in 
sequence, as the story progressed. 

To furnish a working basis for the children 
in the preparation of their project it was nec- 
essary for them to know something of the gen- 
eral topography of the state. They were en- 
couraged to give accounts of various trips 
which they had taken to interesting sections of 
the state. They told of excursions to the north- 
ern lake region, the Dells, cherry land, and 
other places noted for their scenic beauty. The 
story of the Ice Age was told to them in very 
simple form so that they would have some 
knowledge of the reason for the strange for- 
mations which they had seen and for the many 


amination of geographies and histories avail- 
able, and by studying the magazine sections of 
some of the larger newspapers which they 
found often contained interesting and valuable 
material along this line. 

When all of the information possible had 
been gathered, a typical scene, such as might 
have greeted the eyes of Nicolet. was planned. 
It was decided that this ought to portray an 
atmosphere of peace and contentment. One 
group of children began to work upon the 
background. This was to be a forest scene. 
Here was an excellent opportunity to correlate 
the art and nature work with the history. Pic- 
tures of trees, animals, and birds, native to 
Wisconsin, were studied in order to learn their 
general characteristics, so that our picture might 
be as nearly accurate as it would be possible 
for fourth grade pupils to make it. Principles 
of balance and harmony of color were stressed. 
Pines, spruce, and birch trees, were selected as 
the best type for the background. Small birds, 
owls, and wild ducks, and small fur bearing 
animals, were chosen to complete the scene. 
This background was drawn on gray paper. It 
was about ten feet in length by four feet in 
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width, and arranged around one corner of the 
room. Colored chalk was used as a medium and 
several pupils worked upon it at the same time. 

While the background was being prepared by 
one group, others were measuring and coloring 
paper to represent the ground. As this was tri- 
angular in shape and they wished it to repre- 
sent a rolling surface rather than a perfectly 
flat one, it required a good deal of figuring in 
order to piece the paper together so that the 
result would be pleasing and correspond to the 
background. Pupils not engaged in these ac- 
tivities were busy making pumpkin vines, sun- 
flowers, cornstalks, and bean vines. They had 
read that the squaws often planted these. Clay 
utensils decorated in Indian fashion, canoes, 
bows and arrows, were made. Bit by bit the 
project grew until when completed it showed 
a few wigwams in an open space in the forest, 
some completed and some in the process of 
construction ; squaws (made of raffia) engaged 
in various pursuits, such as gathering firewood, 
pounding corn or making wigwams; huntsmen 
following a stray bear in the distance, and 
many other evidences of a simple home-loving 
people pursuing their daily occupations. 

The preparation of this scene did much to 
offset the prevalent notion among the children 
that Indians were always cruel savages, relent- 
lessly following and torturing their enemies, or 
making ready for the warpath. 

Upon the completion of this scene the chil- 
dren were ready for the story of Nicolet which 
was told to them. It was a very simple matter 
to portray his arrival, dressed in his gay Chinese 
robe of many colors, waving his pistols aloft, 
and leading a procession of naked savages 
carrying his supplies. A few changes and the 
quiet village became one of excitement. The 
braves, home from the hunt, were shown greet- 
ing Nicolet with outstretched hands, but the 
squaws and children were shown running away 
in terror. 

To furnish a contrast, one other story, that 
of Radisson and Grosseilliers, was depicted. 
The scene was changed. A background of sky 
and water, a foreground of snow covered trees, 
a single cabin, a few blanketed Indians, and 
the desolation of that winter on Chequamegon 
Bay was visualized in a way which the children 
appreciated to the fullest. 

Our next unit was the period of settlement. 
This scene was worked out in greater detail 
than the others and was most complete when 
finished. In a clearing was shown a group of 
log cabins, facing the water. Wandering in the 
Open spaces were a few domestic animals. Fire- 
wood was piled against one of the buildings. 
Two Indians paddled peacefully up stream. A 


flock of ducks floated upon the water. A nest 
was hidden among the reeds that bordered the 
stream. Birds perched in the trees. Babies 
played in a sandpile while the mother watched. 
Farther up stream a bear roamed down to the 
water for a drink. A gun leaned against a cabin 
door. Watch dogs were in evidence. Every 
part was designed to suggest simplicity, yet 
contentment. The children loved this scene 
and never tired of looking at it, rearranging it, 
and adding to it. 

Our last two units were worked out simul- 
taneously in opposite corners of the room. One 
was a mining scene and the other a lumbering 
scene. This was done because some of the chil- 
dren preferred one and some the other. 

For the mining project a background repre- 
senting a recently worked area was thought 
most suitable. The pupils had much difficulty 
in finding out what kind of soil would be 
found in a zinc or lead district. They consulted 
the library, made inquiries of friends who were 
acquainted in the mining region, and studied 
encyclopedias. 

In the foreground were rocks being broken 
by the simple method of building fires upon 
them and then pouring water upon the heated 
parts. An old fashioned windlass, picks, shov- 
els, and other rude implements were con- 
structed by the children, out of wood. Ore 
carts drawn by clay oxen, distributing points 
were lined up in the road. In this project an 
attempt was made to show the meager supplies 
available and the lack of system employed by 
the early arrivals in the mining district of 
southwestern Wisconsin. 

For the lumbering scene, the pupils chose 
to portray the breaking up of winter, or the 
season when preparations for floating the logs 
down stream were being made. Deep in the 
woods the snow remained but in the more open 
spaces bare ground and signs of spring were 
visible. A corduroy road wound away into the 
distant woods shown in the background. A 
pile of logs ready to be rolled into the water 
and a raft in the process of construction were 
to be seen on the bank of the stream, while 
other logs, yet to be hauled, were shown far- 
ther back in the forest. A cook shanty, with 
rough table set with tin dishes, benches for the 
men to sit on at the table, a wash basin and 
roller towel, were some of the details planned 
by the children. As they gained information 
they added to the picture. 

The children showed keen interest in the en- 
tire project and secured a knowledge of the 
manner of living in the days of long ago which 
will enable them to better appreciate the ad- 
vantages they enjoy today. 
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The Treatment of the Monotone 


By W. Otto MIESSNER 
Formerly of Milwaukee State Teachers College 


T is Billy's fifth day at school, first grade. 

Each day he had arrived home with the story 

of some happy experience in his great new 
life, The Public School. Today he skipped into 
the home, calling, “Mother! Mother! What do 
you think I am now?” “I do not know, son. 
What?” “A monotone!” “A what?” “A mono- 
tone!” “And what is that?” “I don’t know, 
Mother. But I’m it! !” 

At a certain dinner table that night, a group 
of young teachers were doing what is being done 
in many similar circles—talking “‘shop.’” And 
why not? So does the doctor, the lawyer, and 
the merchant. Tonight's subject—'‘'Say, what 
do you do when you get a group of kiddies 
that cannot sing? I thought I'd teach America 
today. But most of my children cannot sing 
a tone, not to speak of a tune. I just could not 
make it sound like music. It got on my nerves.” 
Another, ‘Most of mine have no singing voices 
at all. They sound like so many little frogs 
croaking.” 

The days multiplied. Fresh conversations re- 
vived the subject of “‘monotone.” The various 
teachers related their experiences. One among 
them was being especially successful in teaching 
her pupils to sing. She was asked to tell how 
she did it. Her story was this: 

“It’s great fun. I shall try to give you an 
idea of how I have solved the problem. Most 
adults can sing some kind of a tune. So I was 
certain that all of the children were not without 
singing voices. I began by trying all in the 
same way. I made up a story, and suggested 
that each time I mentioned anything that made 
a sound they were to imitate that sound, I 
took them to a farm yard. The first thing we 
heard was the little chickens’ ‘Peep, peep, peep, 
peep’ in wee, chirping, high sounds. And so 
we imitated those sounds. I was surprised to 
hear some voices that had sung low, sound the 
high pitch of the ‘chirp.’ Then I knew they 
were not monotones and I continued to try 
other sounds. We pretended we were little 
dogs barking ‘wow, wow,’ (high), little pigs 
squealing; we heard the ‘meow’ of the kit- 
ten, the crow of the roosters, the ‘cluck’ of 
the hens, the ‘quack’ of the ducks, and the 
‘moo’ of the cow. Then we traveled to town 
and heard the ‘ding, ding, ding’ of street car 
bells, the whistle of trains, the honk of autos, 


the ‘Br-r-r’ of airplanes, and other imitable 
sounds. 

“Then I pretended to be a long ways off. I 
called ‘children’ (low ‘do’ to high ‘do’). They 
answered ‘We're here’ (‘high’ to ‘low’). I 
called the names of individual children, giving 
first chance to true voices, allowing slow ones 
more opportunity to hear the sounds. The chil- 
dren called each other. 

‘Next I sang easy little sentences, such as 
‘How do you do?’ ‘Good morning,’ ‘It’s a fine 
day,’ ‘Good afternoon,’ ‘Good-bye,’ and many 
others. They answered with the same tune, in 
groups and individually. When they could do 
this well, I gave longer phrases, often using 
parts of songs which they would later sing. 

“Very early I classified the children as to 
their ability to carry a tune. The best were my 
‘choir. When I teach a new song I ask the 
choir to sing first. Then the second group tries. 
I have noticed that the more times the slow 
children hear a melody sung the correct way, 
the more quickly they respond with accuracy 
when their turn comes. 

“I have been reading Mr. Herbert Wither- 
spoon’s book on ‘Singing’ and have been 
greatly interested in what he says about the 
physiological side of voice production. He 
states that ‘arts are natural, subject to natural 
laws first’ and that attention attracted to the 
mechanism of voice production, such as breath- 
ing, is ‘willful tension applied locally.’ For in- 
stance, he claims that ‘breath action should be 
induced by natural and rather indirect means.’ 
It sounds like good psychology.” 

Another teacher said, “Then just what do 
you do when pupils are phrasing poorly be- 
cause of incorrect breathing?” The answer was, 
“I get results through correct posture, standing, 
and sitting, and by imitation. For example I 
say, ‘sit tall, back in seats. Bend the body for- 
ward just a little’ or ‘stand tall.’ I show cor- 
rect position. If they break the phrase while 
singing, I show the correct way and they imi- 
tate. I sing the phrase smoothly, in one breath. 
They imitate. I ask them to pretend that they 
have a beautiful rose and smell it. ‘See how 
much of it you can get in one long smell.’ 
Sometimes I ask them to recite the phrase. 
Then sing it. If they get the real feeling of 
interpretation, the tempo becomes natural and 
breathing is automatic, especially so for the 
little child. Mr. Witherspoon says, ‘Imitation, 
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correct phrasing, and imaginative interpreta- 
tion give smoothness in singing.’ 

“Now some of the children did not yet re- 
spond. At first I thought they were ‘slow,’ but 
I discovered that really they did not seem to 
‘hear.’ So I had to find games for their ears. 
One game was this: I sang two tones. If the 
second was higher than the first, the pupil 
stood. If lower, he remained seated. Two chil- 
dren tried and the one who was correct most 
times, won the game. Another game—the chil- 
dren marked on the board high or low as I 
sang tone groups. Of course I made it easy at 
first. The easy sounds to hear are those far 
apart. The close ones are hardest and only 
‘good ears’ can hear them. I found so many 
different ways to play these ‘guessing games.’ 
Sometimes I played high and low tones on the 
piano, and was careful to first give wide dif- 
ferences in pitch. We have some toy instru- 
ments and as I sounded different ones the chil- 
dren guessed which was high and which low. 

“Some children even then could not carry a 
tune. They could tell ‘high’ from ‘low’ and 
could give different sounds, but could not 
match the tones I gave. They lack vocal co- 
ordination. So I had to have much more pa- 
tience with them and use many more of the 
easiest games, giving them a chance to try a 
little every day. 

“T soon learned that I could not permit these 
children to sing when the others did. They 
could not sing and hear at the same time. It 
confused and made them worse instead of bet- 
ter. So I have them listen while the others sing. 
Then they try alone until they can match tones. 


I try every scheme possible to help them to 
think high. Sometimes they stand on tiptoe. 
Or they place their hands on top of their 
heads while they try to match high tones. I 
stand near them and sound the tone close to 
their ears. I never lose hope about a child’s 
voice because I have been told that some chil- 
dren take two or three years, and if we keep 
trying we may be the means of saving a child 
from a life of inferiority feeling about his 
voice. 

“Now I nearly forgot to tell you that some- 
times I send a child to a physician. If he has 
adnoids or other physical defects, his voice is 
sure to be effected. I would not dare to be re- 
sponsible for the harm I might cause the child’s 
voice by insisting upon his singing when per- 
haps he should have been saving it until his 
physical defect was cured. 

“Ac first I thought I had to cure all mono- 
tones and have all beautiful voices, or I was a 
poor teacher. I like what Mr. Witherspoon 
says about it: ‘Make haste slowly—art of the 
singer can be perfected only through patience, 
time, care, brain and purely natural means, 
with the addition of imagination, even at the 
very beginning.’ ”’ 

Months passed. It was spring. Billy stood 
looking out of the window and really singing 
the Airplane song. Mother called, ‘Billy, 
where did you find that pretty voice?” ‘Oh, 
Mother, teacher says I am nearly ready for the 
choir. She helps me every day. And now I can 
sing! Aren’t you glad, Mother?” “Indeed I 
am, son. I think Miss Jones must be a fine 
teacher to do so much with your voice in this 
short time.” 





The Passion Play at Oberammergau 


ALoIs LANG 
Plays the Role of Christ 


HIS summer in the quiet little village of 

Oberammergau will gather hundreds of 

thousands of spectators from every part 
of the world for that great religious drama, the 
Passion Play. 

Oberammergau stands in the midst of green 
fields on the banks of the shining Ammer, a 
swift-flowing mountain stream in the Bavarian 
highlands, some sixty-seven miles southwest of 
Munich. The largest structure in the town is 
the Passion Play Theatre, its auditorium pro- 
tected with an arched roof which shelters the 
5,000 spectators, the stage uncovered, with 
mountains and sky as a natural background. 
No artificial illumination is used. No make-up 


in the impersonation of the characters is te- 
sorted to. Given in broad daylight, the Play 
requires stage settings and properties of infinite 
realism. The wind, the trees, and the birds 
seem to be enlisted in the role of actors. 

Alois Lang, 38-year-old wood carver, bee- 
keeper, and school teacher, plays the role of 
Christ this year. He succeeds Anton Lang, a 
distant cousin, who has played the part of 
Christ in the last three presentations of the Pas- 
sion Play and who, because of his age, is not 
able to undertake the exacting task a fourth 
time. Anton Lang will be speaker of the pro- 
logue. Alois Lang, the new Christus, is a splen- 
did physical type, tall, erect, with a heavy beard 
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and trailing hair. His conception of Christ is 
manly and human. 

The coveted feminine role of Mary was 
given to Anny Rutz, whose pale, thin face, 
ethereal countenance and Madonna-like expres- 
sion make her excellently qualified for the part. 
A married woman is not permitted to act the 
role of the Virgin Mother of Jesus; conse- 
quently many Oberammergau maidens forego 
marriage rather than risk losing the chance. 

Following a prologue and chorus, the Play 
begins with the triumphal entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem and ends with the Resurrection and 
Ascension. The Play, as many believe, does not 
depict the story of the life of Christ, but pre- 
sents the Passion of Christ; that is, the events 
and suffering of the week before and including 
the crucifixion and the ascension. There are 
eighteen acts, supplemented by twenty-five tab- 
leaux, representing the principal events from 
the Old Testament. The tableaux foreshadow 
the action from the Gospel narratives which 
follow. 

The text of the Passion Play is derived from 
a manuscript of the Benedictine monks, Saints 
Ulrich and Afra, which was performed orig- 
inally at the Augsburg monastery long before 
the first Oberammergau presentation in 1634. 
Dr. Ottmar Weis rewrote the text in 1810 
which was subsequently improved by Alois 
Deisenberger of Oberammergau. It is in this 
form that the Play is given today. 

The Passion Play music was written by 
Rochus Dedler, the Oberammergau school mas- 
ter, in 1811. It consists of recitatives, arias and 
choruses in oratorio form, sung by a mixed 
choir of forty voices accompanied by a well- 
trained orchestra. At the beginning of each 
scene, the singers announce the action which is 
to follow, while tableaux are performed on the 
stage. The music was written by the inspired 
school master under the influence of Mozart's 
later works. It is full of deep feeling and rich 
melody. 

The play is given every Sunday throughout 
the summer. 

At 7 o'clock the evening before each per- 
formance, the village band marches through 
the streets of Oberammergau playing stirring 
music. At 5:30 o'clock the next morning the 
cannon sounds; and at 6 o'clock the church is 
filled with visitors and villagers for the cele- 
bration of high mass. At half-past seven an- 
other cannon boom announces the opening of 
the doors of the Passion Theatre. The streets 
are immediately filled with the hurrying, ex- 
cited people. Performances last from 8 o'clock 
in the morning to 6 o'clock in the evening with 
a two hour intermission at noon. 


The Passion Play is performed as a holy task 
by the Oberammergau people in fulfillment of 
a pledge made in the year 1633. Plague broke 
out in the country that year and many of the 
hamlets were almost depopulated. Oberammer- 
gau maintained strict quarantine, exercised 
great vigilance, and remained free for a while. 
Then one man broke through the quarantine 
and in three weeks eighty-four villagers had 
succumbed to the pestilence. In their affliction 
the chief members of the community met and 
made a solemn vow to present the Passion 
tragedy every ten years. Chronicles of the time 
state that thereafter not a single man died. 

Constant misfortunes in succeeding years 
brought the people of the village to a state of 
constant poverty though they did have a period 
of prosperity in the eighteenth century. Never- 
theless, they never forgot their pledge to pro- 
duce the Passion Play every ten years, and with 
the exception of 1760 and 1810, when govern- 
ment edicts forbade the performance of mystery 
or passion plays, these people have fulfilled the 
pledge of their forefathers. The aftermath of 
the World War prevented a performance in 
1920, but the plays were given in 1922. 

Performance of the Passion Play is a mat- 
ter of religion rather than one of personal profit 
of the players. They are not without their am- 
bitions, but those ambitions are to some day 
receive a leading part in the Play. Life’s highest 
object for an Oberammergau citizen is to play 
the part of Jesus or the Virgin Mary. 

Oberammergau villagers never speak of it 
as the “Passion Play’ or the “Play,” for them 
it is always ‘The Passion.” They live their 
roles and refuse to consider themselves as play- 
ing parts. “I am the high priest,” an actor will 
say. “I am the Archangel Gabriel,” avers the 
young boy with fair curls who enacts that role. 

There is nothing artificial, nothing extrane- 
ous, nothing studied in an Oberammergau play- 
er’s acting. Almost every citizen has a favorite 
character from babyhood, into which he grows, 
until the great day comes when he is at last 
privileged to assume the role in an actual per- 
formance. 

So through life they go until in ripe old age 
the Oberammergauan, who realizes that he has 
probably played his last part, is overcome with 
grief and must be led home, utterly bowed 
down. And there is not one who at death does 
not bear the impress of the Passion Play in his 
soul. 

Small wonder then that such a tremendous 
spectacle has become known throughout the 
civilized world, and is visited by people of all 
nations. 
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Beginning of Free Education in Wisconsin 


By MARGARET C. TELFAR 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


URING the early years of the Revolution- 
D ary War, a German emigrant landed in 

New York. He readily recognized the 
cause of the patriots and enlisted with them in 
their fight for liberty. At the close of the war 
he took possession of a government grant of 
six hundred forty acres of land in Central New 
York. Here, Michael Frank, his youngest son, 
was born in 1804. 

In 1839 Michael Frank and his family moved 
to Southport—now known as Kenosha—a pros- 
perous little village of about fifteen hundred. 
Here he edited the Southport Telegraph in 
which he advocated ‘a free school system and 
statehood for the Wisconsin territory.” 

In 1841 he organized an association called 
the ‘Free School Friends,” which held frequent 
meetings. At this time there were eleven pri- 
vate schools in Southport and two poor district 
schools. 

In 1843 Michael Frank, who had been given 
a seat in the upper house of the territorial leg- 
islature, introduced a bill authorizing the es- 
tablishment of ‘‘free schools” in the territory. 
The bill was scarcely recognized, but his ardor 
was not to be dampened so he again introduced 
his bill in the session of 1844. After a very 
stormy two days’ discussion it was defeated. He 
was re-elected to the legislature and again he 
introduced a bill for “free schools,’ but the 
reactionary members gave him to understand 
they would not support such a radical measure. 
He finally succeeded in making a compromise 
with the opposition and secured permission by 
law to establish a test school in Southport. 

The law provided, however, that the school 
could not be established unless the residents of 
the village voted it. Michael Frank for the next 
six months carried on a strenuous campaign 
which finally resulted in a victory for the es- 
tablishment of a school, by the small margin 
of eleven votes. Mr. Deming, one of the large 
property owners put it thus—‘‘Yes, you and I 
and all of us should be taxed for schools in 
which our children and the children of the im- 
migrants may be given an education which will 
help in making them, let us hope, better citi- 
zens than you and I are.” 

There was no school house in which to house 
this ‘free school” but the Catholic church au- 
thorities offered the basement of their church 
until such time as a school house could be built, 
and on June 18, 1845 the ‘first free public 


school outside of New England” was opened. 

A new school house was built within a year 
and it became the mecca of school officials, men 
and women interested in education, and a great 
impetus was given to the establishment of free 
schools in other parts of the territory. 

Thus Michael Frank, who was called ‘‘a 
visionary, impractical schemer’’ realized his 
dream. He had laid the foundation for free 
public schools in the territory of Wisconsin. 














Memorial at Kenosha 


Eight youngsters formed the first class. 
Many families refused to send their children 
believing there was a catch somewhere in the 
scheme. But after Jason Lathrop, the teacher, 
had been on the job several months the entire 
community was “‘sold’’ to ‘free education” for 
their children at the expense of the entire com- 
munity. 

John Bullen, Jr., the founder of the village, 
equipped the classroom, hewing benches from 
logs, and kept the building in good condition. 

From this humble start—a class of eight 
youngsters, their names long forgotten—away 
back in 1845, has grown the wonderful system 
of education in the state of Wisconsin. 

In the southwest corner of the old high 
school grounds of Kenosha, a Wisconsin gran- 
ite boulder stands bearing the inscription: 

“This boulder is placed by the Kenosha 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution to mark the site of the first free 
school outside of New England in the Union. 
It was opened June 18, 1845.” 
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In the Hall of Fame at Washington 


First ANNIVERSARY OF 


THE DEDICATION OF THE 


Statue of Robert Marion La Follette 


EEDS of great men live after them. To 
the memory of two of Wisconsin's great 
men the people of the state have paid 

their highest tribute by placing in Statuary 
Hall at the National Capitol, Washington, 
D. C., the statutes of Pere Jacques Marquette 
and the late Senator Robert Marion La Follette. 

This month 
marks the first an- 
niversary of the 
unveiling of the 
statue of Robert 
Marion La Fol- 
lette. 

Each state was 
invited to place 
statues of two fa- 
mous citizens in 
the National Hall 
of Statuary. Some 
forty years ago 
the State of Wis- 
consin presented 
the first of its 
two statues, that 
of Pere Jacques 
Marquette, “a pi- 
oneer, an explor- 
er, and a human- 
ist.” Last year on 
April 25 the 
statue of Robert 
Marion La _ Fol- 
lette, the out- 
standing figure in 
recent Wisconsin 
history, also a pi- 
oneer, an explor- 
er, and a human- 





in the truest sense of the word—one in the 
ueld of exploration, the other in the field of 
government.” And speaking of Mr. La Fol- 
lette he said: “He was one of the great souls 
who has made the planet different and better, 
one of those great spirits who has turned the 
current in the direction of the ideal dreamed 
by all the proph- 
ets of the ages.” 
Robert Marion 
La Follette was 
born in Primrose, 
Dane County, 
June 14, 1855. 
He was graduated 
from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
at Madison in 
1879 where he 
studied law. He 
was admitted to 
the bar in 1880 
and commenced 
practice in Madi- 
son. From that 
time on until the 
day of his death 
in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 
18, 1925, he 
played a great 
part in both state 
and national poli- 
>. itics. He was dis- 
trict attorney of 
Dane County 
1880-1884. In 
1885 he was 





ist, was presented 
to the people of pihr 
America by the people of Wisconsin in com- 
memoration of his service to mankind. 

The Hon. John J. Blaine in his address at the 
presentation said in part: “Separated as were 
Marquette and La Follette by more than two 
centuries in time, and engaged in radically dif- 
ferent lines of work, the lives of these two Citi- 
zens of Wisconsin present many parallels. Both 
typify the ideals and aspirations of the people 
of our state. Both men were of unsullied char- 
acter, beloved by all who knew them. Both pos- 
sessed undaunted courage. Both were pioneers 


Statue Unveiled April 25, 1929 


elected as a Re- 
publican to the 
Forty-ninth Congress and continued in that po- 
sition until 1891 when he resumed the prac- 
tice of law in Madison. In 1900 he was elected 
Governor of the state and served three terms. 
On January 25, 1905 he was elected as a Re- 
publican to the United States Senate. He was 
candidate for President of the United States in 
1924 on the ticket nominated at Cleveland by 
the Conference for Progressive Political Action. 
He served the people of his state and nation in 
the capacity of Senator from 1906 until the day 
of his death 
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Teachers’ Salary Survey 


A COMPARISON OF 
Salaries in 1924 and 1930 


N January, 1924, the Wisconsin Teachers as- 
sociation published a bulletin on teachers’ 
salaries. The bulletin contained distribution 

tables of salaries of elementary and high school 
teachers in the twenty cities above ten thousand 
in population (excluding Milwaukee), twenty 
cities between five and ten thousand, and cities 
and villages under five thousand. Data were 
also included on salaries in high schools of 
various sizes, on salaries of teachers of aca- 
demic, special, and industrial subjects, and on 
salaries of state graded and rural school teach- 
ers. The report proved to be of very great 
interest. 

Believing that a duplicate of the study would 
prove equally interesting, your Association has 
collected and is assembling the same data based 
on 1929-30 salaries. The salaries of more than 
twenty thousand teachers are included in the 
data. Accumulating and classifying data, and 
preparing medians has consumed many weeks 
of effort. The work will be completed and the 
material will be ready for publication within a 
few wecks. 

The data are so extensive that it is impos- 
sible to publish the report in detail in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and so only a por- 
tion of it is included here. The median. sal- 
aries for 1930 were computed from the pre- 
liminary elementary and high school reports 
furnished the State Department of Education 
by the city superintendents and principals in 
September, 1929, and the annual reports of 
county superintendents filed with the State De- 
partment for the year 1928-29. 


Table No. 1 gives the median salaries of ele- 
mentary teachers for 1923-24 and 1929-30 
(not including Milwaukee or state graded and 
rural teachers). 


Cities over 10,000: 
1924 median for 1513 teachers _.._______ $1379 


1930 median for 1421 teachers _-._______ 1507 
Cities 5,000-10,000: 

1924 median for 385 teachers _.--______ 1220 

1930 median for 459 teachers ___-______ 1291 
Cities under 5,000: 

1924 median for 878 teachers _------__- 1083 

1930 median for 811 teachers ___-______ 1138 
All villages: 

1924 median for 796 teachers _..--____~ 1026 

1930 median for 1027 teachers _--_-_____ 1047 


Table No. 2 gives the median salaries for 
kindergarten teachers in all cities in the state 
(excluding villages) : 

1924 median for 313 kindergarten teachers__ $1200 
1930 median for 312 kindergarten teachers.__. 1252 

Table No. 3 gives the median salaries of 
high school teachers for 1929-30 (not includ- 
ing Milwaukee) as follows: 


Cities over 10,000: 
1930 median for 1431 teachers _---______ $1925 


Cities 5,000-10,000: 


1930 median for 501 teachers _-________ 1660 
Cities under 5,000: 
1930 median for 1149 teachers ____-_____ 1476 


All villages: 
1930 median for 1159 teachers _--_--____ 1353 
(No data for 1924) 


Table No. 4 gives the median monthly sal- 
aries for teachers in one-room rural schools: 


Monthly No. of 
Salary Teachers 
RD: aoe kan eee. os oe = 
Be a oe ce 91 
GUS100 -sueuscseceseensonclSa 1186 
DO OO" peace cee eee eT 
NOV —BOF Nemeee Le wueesenece se 1770 
POE oe ee oo ee we 737 
AERO cree te a te 350 
KOUH259 Ledwetkwkcseweelaecoee 142 
PA ore Ss So eae ees 45 
(oe anwmesae eee See 24 
ROOLOO: aac tesco. - 
Ue radia Bes oe ee 2 
SOWAIO ccoehnels e tot 6381 
1930 median monthly salary -------_____- $99.00 
1924 median monthly salary ............ 99.00 


The final survey will include distribution 
charts in many of the above cases, medians for 
first and second class state graded school teach- 
ers and principals, high school teachers in cities 
above ten thousand, between five and ten thou- 
sand, and under five thousand, and high school 
teachers in high schools according to the num- 
ber of teachers employed. 


A copy of the complete manuscript or of the 
printed report, as soon as ready, will be sent to 
teachers and principals upon request. 
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The Shepherdess 


An Interpretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


(Copyright—Art 


N American teacher of drawing once wrote 
to Lerolle, asking what time of day and 
what time of year this picture represented. 

He returned the letter with this brief note writ- 

ten on the margin: “Look at the picture.” 
After looking at this picture we may be sure 

that we see a river valley in northern France, 





The Shepherdess 


and that the season is late Spring. The lambs 
are well grown, and the leaves on the beech 
trees are well developed. The sky is cloudy. 
Rain has fallen here in the night, for water 
stands in little pools by the wayside. Rain is 
still falling in the distance. It is a sultry morn- 
ing. The sun is just peeping through the misty 
clouds, but not clearly enough to cast well de- 
fined shadows. The strongest light is on the 
man plowing out beyond the trees and the field 
roller. Across the field at the right is a great 
stack of last year’s wheat as big as a house. 
The picture is green-gray in tone, green be- 
ing the dominant hue, the color of life and 
hope, carrying the prophecy of fruitfulness. In 
the foreground walks the Shepherdess. The art- 
ist has given her first place in the picture by 


Inxtension Society) 


making her large and graceful, and by giving 
her the strongest contrasts in value and in hue. 
Her waist and skirt are almost white and black, 
and her wrap a green-blue; on the staff over 
her shoulder is the complementary of the flesh 
color. Moreover, her fine dark head is in sil- 
houette with a glory about it where the sunlight 





. Panag 


Lerolle 


falls upon her rich brown hair. The spirit of 
the true shepherd is hers, as suggested by the 
strong arm and hand held out to the mother 
sheep who follows so closely. 

The Shepherdess “is the heart of all the 
scene.” The wooded ridge bounding the flood 
plain of the valley disappears behind her head; 
the big trees bend and dip their branches to- 
wards her; the necks and legs of the browsing 
sheep make lines that lead the eye in her di- 
rection ; the plowman plods towards her. She is 
the incarnation of the mothering spirit of the 
race that throughout all time has loved and led 
and protected the young, the weak, and the 
needy; has found her peace and her joy in so 
doing; and unconsciously has become the most 
adorable thing in man’s world. 
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N. E. A.—Columbus 
HE Wisconsin Teachers Association has 
room reservations for Wisconsin people 
who will attend the N. E. A. at Columbus, 
June 28 to July 4, at the Deshler—Wallick Ho- 
tel where Wisconsin headquarters will be main- 
tained. Persons desiring the W. T. A. office to 
make room reservations for them for the meet- 
ing should write us at once. It will be neces- 
sary to file the names of guests with the Hotel 
management by May 15. 
* * & 
How Do You Stand in the Retirement Fund? 
THIS school year is drawing to a close. The 
retirement fund law provides that any 
teacher, who makes application therefor, is en- 
titled to receive a statement of his or her credit. 
Officers of the fund tell us that not all the 
teachers who are members applied for state- 
ments this year although the number was larger 
than ever before. May we suggest that before 
closing up the year’s work, every teacher who 
is paying into the fund, write the Secretary of 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund, Madison,Wis., 
for a statement. You are entitled to it and busi- 
ness practice demands that you secure it. 
* * * 
The Teacher Surplus 
E are passing through contract time and 
again we are hearing stories about a sur- 
plus of teachers in Wisconsin. We believe they 
are exaggerated. 

We have received one or two samples of 
stereotyped letters which have been sent to 
boards probably in wholesale numbers without 
any information as to existing vacancies. We 
believe a very small minority of teachers are 
responsible for this sort of indiscretion. Un- 
doubtedly there are some others who send out 
letters of inquiry, receive application blanks, 
and file them. And, of course, there are still 
others who make application for vacancies 
which they know exist. The latter practices 
would seem entirely legitimate because no one 
will criticize a teacher for trying for advance- 
ment. In all probability the general impression 
that there is a great surplus of teachers is based 
upon the number of applications received rather 
than upon definite knowledge of the number of 
teachers actually without position. 


As a matter of fact, we are told by those 
who are close to the teacher market, that there 
is not an over supply of strong, well prepared 
teachers, and that there is what appears to be a 


shortage in certain special lines. Commercial, 
home economics, social science, art, kinder- 
garten, and music are among the groups men- 
tioned. 

Both communities and teachers have listened 
to the over supply propaganda to the point 
where under bidding 1s being practiced in some 
localities, we are told. If reports are true, we 
believe it is unfortunate from the standpoints 
of both schools and teachers. Teachers’ salaries 
are not high, and, of course, the teaching pro- 
fession is trying constantly to raise standards 
and thus increase service. Underbidding is li- 
able to lower salaries and lessen efficiency. 
Neither teachers nor school boards should en- 
courage that sort of policy. 

* * * 


Teachers I Remember 
How many of your teachers do you remem- 
ber? Why do you remember them? What 
did they leave with you? Answer these ques- 
tions and you may surprise yourself. Among a 
few others, the writer remembers a dynamic, 
energetic, sympathetic, understanding teacher 
of mathematics whose influence extended be- 
yond his classroom. 

He had a hobby. Every Monday morning 
his students expected to see a new motto on 
the blackboard in the front of the room. They 
were never disappointed. The writer remem- 
bers many of these mottos. Here are a few: 

“It's farther around the corner of a square 
deal, but the road is better.” 

“I would rather be a one legged optimist 
than a centipede with a grouch.” 

“The measure of life is not length but 
honesty.” 

“Politeness is to do and say the kindest 
things in the kindest way.” 

“Mind your own business and in time you 
will have a business of your own to mind.” 

“Give today to laziness and laziness will 
steal tomorrow.” 

“T will study and get ready, and maybe my 
chance will come.” 

“It is not enough to be good—be good for 
something.” 

“It’s stick that makes the stamp worth 
more than its cost.” 


His students after twenty years may not re- 
member much of the subject matter which he 
presented, but the teacher and his philosophy 
as expressed in his mottos and in his relation- 
ship with students made a lasting impression. 
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Character Education 


UST now we are hearing much about char- 

acter education. So much has been said 
about it that some people are thinking of it as 
a new discovery. To some it has reached the 
point of boxing, or booking and doling out in 
potions as a part of the school curriculum, and 
to others it is at the “measure’’ and “‘standard- 
ization’”’ stage. 

But character education is not a new dis- 
covery. It is as old as man. Men of character 
have always existed in every community and 
they have always been recognized by their fel- 
low men. There has been character education 
ever since the first mother and father loved 
their first child and longed to see him become 
a man of honesty and integrity. 

While character is recognized, it is not easy 
to define. It is that in an individual which 
makes him trusted and respected by his fellow 
men. Recently our venerable state treasurer 
told a group of boys that character was their 
most valuable collateral. The dictionary defines 
it as any mark or trait, or such marks or traits 
collectively as make for moral force, high quali- 
ties, and good reputation. It says that it is the 
product of nature, habits, and environment. 
Truthfulness, honesty, courtesy, industry, love, 
loyalty, and kindness are character building 
habits. They can’t be doled out as baled hay; 
they can’t be taught from textbooks in a fif- 
teen minute period five times a week in the 
school room; they can’t be applied on the sur- 
face and rubbed in; and they can’t be meas- 
ured and standardized. They come as a result 
of long and careful nursing and cultivating 
from the moment the individual comes into the 
world until he passes through that plastic age 
during which habits become fixed and character 
is set. It takes character to make character. 
The silent influence of a strong personality is 
often more effective than preaching, and worthy 
conduct than words in laying the ground work 
for worthy character. Formal, academic study 
of character developing methods should be 
helpful, but character development is not a 
matter to be left entirely to experts, and the 
rank and file who have not had formal train- 
ing should not be discouraged or overwhelmed 
by the mass of technical material being pro- 
duced on the subject. 

The home, the school, and the community 
contribute to character development, for all 
three are responsible for environment; and en- 
vironment is a factor in developing and form- 
ing habits. The home has a large share of the 
responsibility, but that does not relieve the 
school or the community. No opportunity 
should be passed by any teacher at any time 


anywhere to encourage, through precept and 
practice, the building of habits in the impres- 
sionable youth which make for strong character. 
A chemistry teacher once remarked that he was 
not concerned with the quality of English of 
students’ notebooks since his job was to teach 
chemistry. A misinterpretation. Any such in- 
terpretation applied to the matter of character 
development is erroneous and dangerous. 

Character development is fundamental in 
the educative process. It is a serious part of the 
teacher's job. 

* * * 

Your Association at Work 


W. T. A. headquarters is a busy place. Com- 
mittees and the office force are collecting infor- 
mation on school revenues, certification laws, 
commercial propaganda, teacher training, the 
unit of administration, salary trends, and re- 
organization of the association to reach a larger 
number of teachers. Too much credit cannot be 
given members of the various committees for 
the earnestness and seriousness with which they 
are undertaking their problems. By the time 
of the next Delegate Assembly meeting much 
valuable data on these and other educational 
problems should be available. 

* % x 


Watch Your Step 


HIS is the season of enrollment in teachers’ 

agencies. 

There is a place for the dependable agency, 
and the teacher who, for any reason, wishes to 
change her position will often find it of serv- 
ice. The reliable agency is one which will not 
resort to trickery. Its contract with teachers will 
be simple, definite, and clear. 

On the other hand, we have letters on file 
which relate unsatisfactory experiences of 
teachers with certain agencies. We understand 
from a teacher that one of these agencies is 
circularizing Wisconsin teachers with a form of 
contract which we would advise be analyzed 
carefully before signing. 

The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION contains an- 
nouncements of a number of agencies which 
we believe are dependable and which will do 
their best to help teachers seeking their services. 





Your Journal—Make Use of It 


HE WIscONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

is your magazine, it is your medium for 
passing on to other schools information about 
projects and methods in your school. If you 
are working on some unusual school project, 
or if you have found some method particularly 
helpful, let us have a story for the JOURNAL. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


Child Health Day 


HE observance of May Day, Child Health 

Day for 1930, will emphasize and seek to 
enlist more completely parent cooperation in 
community child health and_ protection. It 
seems reasonable to assume that a larger meas- 
ure of home cooperation will be helpful to ad- 
ministrators in education who are endeavoring 
to promote school health activities. Children’s 
health both in body and spirit is affected by 
their life at school. The greater the cooperation 
between parents and the school, the better it 
will be for the children. Effective health activi- 
ties in connection with the operation of our 
schools react in a better and more regular school 
attendance and an upbuilding of morale. This 
can easily carry over into adult life. Health 
education is of course a year around proposi- 
tion, but it is well to designate a special day to 
accentuate health problems and to plan for the 
future. The American Child Health association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, sponsors 
each year a general program for ri a 509 of 
creating a better popular understanding of or- 
ganized public health methods and measures. 
The Wisconsin May Day chairman for 1930 is 
Dr. Charlotte Calvert of the State Board of 
Health, Madison, with whom correspondence is 
solicited. 





Humane Week 


EORGE F. Comings, State Humane agent, 

has circularized county superintendents ask- 
ing for their cooperation in urging activity 
among the schools in their respective jurisdic- 
tions for the proper observation of Humane 
Education Week, the last week in April, with 
special reference to a program on “Kindness” 
in the schools on Friday afternoon, April 25. 
Clergymen will also be asked to preach a spe- 
cial sermon on “Humane Sunday”, April 27. 
It is suggested that the parents be invited to 
witness the school program April 25. Consid- 
erable free material may be had on application 
to National Humane Society, Albany, New 
York. 


The Department of Public Instruction wishes 
to endorse the above project and trusts that our 
busy teachers will find a little time to direct the 
attention of children to take thought for the 
care and comfort of our animal friends that 
cannot speak for themselves. 

Says Mr. Comings: “Kindness and justice 


are made impossible by the careless belief that 
they are impractical. On reliable authority, we 
are told that America outclasses all the other 
important nations in its barbarity to our food 
animals. Particularly in their shipment and 
slaughtering this is true. I think we should feel 
deeply stirred to educate this coming genera- 
tion in order that a vast improvement shall be 
brought about in America.” 





State Graded Schools 


SECTION 40.41 of the laws of 1925 was in- 

advertently omitted when the revision of the 
statutes occurred in 1927. The laws pertaining 
to state graded schools were restored to the 
statutes by the legislative session of 1929, un- 
der the provisions of — 359. The state 
graded school law now reads the same as it did 
in 1925 with the exception of Section 1, para- 
graph 3, referring to the qualification of teach- 
ers. The subsection as amended in 1929, now 
reads as follows: ‘‘(3) All persons employed 
in both classes of graded schools applying for 
state aid shall be efficient teachers, shall file 
testimonials of successful experience and shall 
be — as follows: The principal of a state 
gtaded school of the first class shall hold some 
form of a state license or state certificate. In 
each school of this class one assistant may hold 
a second grade certificate, and all other assist- 
ants shall hold first grade certificates, state li- 
censes or state certificates. The principal of a 
state graded school of the second class shall 
hold a first grade county certificate and shall 
have not less than one year of successful ex- 
perience as a teacher in a public school, or some 
form of a state certificate. The assistant shall 
hold a second grade certificate, or a certificate 
of a higher grade.” 





National Music Week 


PLANS for the observation of National Music 

Week, May 4—10, naturally touch the work 
of the public and parochial schools, all of 
which are invited to cooperate. The keynote of 
the coming observance will be an effort to link 
up school music training with a permanent 
functioning of that training through adult life. 
As Dr. John Erskine has expressed it, “Too 
many of our young people, after they have left 
school, go through the American ritual of drop- 
ping their music.’’ Longfellow has said, “Show 
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me the home wherein music dwells and I will 
show you a happy, peaceful, and contented 
home.” There are no age limits in music—it 1s 
the real fountain of youth. 

Music in the schools has been making re- 
markable strides the past few years and the 
current plans for the celebration of music week 
in 1930 afford an opportunity for our school 
system to help pass along musical knowledge 
and practice for adult continuance. The natural 
group affiliations for the carrying out of this 
project will be the P. T. A. organization and 
all musical groups of the community to the end 
that youthful talent may carry over and even- 
tually find an outlet in the general community 
life, in clubs, lodges, and churches. Material 
which suggests plans for a suitable observance 
of National Music Week are available upon ap- 
plication to National Music Week Committee, 
45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 





Pedestrians on the Highway 

N conformity with the new traffic code, pedes- 
trians should walk on the left side of the 
highway, and face oncoming traffic. School chil- 
dren particularly should be instructed to walk 
on the left side of the road, keep the group to- 
gether, and step off the highway to the left 
when meeting cars. The practice of asking or 
expecting rides on the highways ought also to 
be abandoned. The practice, harmless in itself, 
is fraught with danger under present congested 

traffic conditions on the main thoroughfares. 





The Free Reading Period 

HEY were sitting around a table when the 

visitor entered. Hardly a child glanced up 
from his book. They were all reading, each 
with a different book. The teacher was reading 
also. All read silently. It was the ‘‘free read- 
ing period” in the second grade of a Madison 
school. Suddenly one of the boys spoke up ex- 
citedly: “I can recommend this book all right.’ 
He was given the privilege, and a better book 
review could not be expected if required and 
prepared in advance. A fine supply of books 
comprised their “library’—not sets of supple- 
mentary readers, those were in a case near at 
hand, but single copies of beautifully decorated 
covered books, all the property of that room. 
How the children reveled in the pictures and 
easy reading of those books! 

During the free reading period they read for 
fun. Nothing was required. It did not have to 
be. They read for the love of just reading. 
The children have been “permitted” to make 
their own furniture for their library corner, 


and they love it because they made it. It is 
wonderful what can be made from empty fruit 
crates with their partitions—shelves, chairs,— 
and all their own when completed. 

Compare this free exercise of the child's cre- 
ative powers and the unhampered play of his 
imagination during the free reading period with 
the assignment of tasks and a master to see 
that the work is done under compulsion. The 
present day ‘‘master’’ is quite different from the 
school master of thirty years ago. He is now a 
friend and guide rather than a taskmaster. 





Safety First Campaign 


HE following letter from F. M. Metcalfe, 

superintendent of the Northern Pacific 
Railway company, to Superintendent Callahan 
is published herewith in the hope that it will 
aid in curbing a type of accident which occurs 
all too frequently. We suggest that this letter 
be read to pupils by the teachers in our schools. 


Dear Mr. Callahan: 


I have sent the following letter to the Superin- 
tendent of Education for the State of North Dakota, 
which I trust will arouse in you the humane desire 
of contributing to the avoidance of such distressing 
incidents to the extent of adopting the suggestion of- 
fered in the final paragraph. 

“The tragic result of trespassing is illustrated in 
the case of a 13-year old high school boy who, at 
noon on the 12th instant, attempted to climb on cars 
in a freight train which was slowly pulling over a 
street crossing at Beach, N. D. He fell between the 
cars and the wheels passed over his right arm, crush- 
ing it so that it had to be amputated, broke his col- 
lar bone and three ribs and inflicted a bad scal 
wound. While the chances for his recovery are Pes 
he will be a life time cripple, and always seriously 
handicapped in consequence, to say nothing of the 
parental affliction. 

“Such needless accidents are very saddening, and 
a railroad seems helpless in their prevention. My 
thought in writing you is that, as education appears 
to be the only available method, you might wish to 
circularize this case to your school principals so that 
it may be brought to the attention of all pupils and 
probably have a salutary effect.” 

Yours very truly, 
F. M. Metcalfe 





Commencement Addresses 


N conformity with the practice seemingly 

long established in this office, several mem- 
bers of the department will be able to accept 
invitations to er commencement addresses 
during the coming graduation season, subject, 
of course, to prior engagements incident to 
their work. It is suggested that applications for 
this service be filed with the department at as 
early a date as possible in order that schedules 
can be nual te an economic basis with re- 
spect to time and travel expenses. 
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“The Little Citizen” 


ce HE Little Citizen”, published by the 

Hohn school at Melvina, under the di- 

rection of Grace Jones, is one of the 
finest pieces of project work that has come to 
our desk. Besides being a very attractive publi- 
cation, it is, according to the county superintend- 
ent, Miss Ollie M. Swanson, an outstanding 
piece of work in the county. It is one of the 


and better in every way. In addition to the de- 
partments in the first numbers we are adding 
bird study, biographies, picture study, and a 
history of the community. We are planning to 
dedicate this issue to our local author, Hamlin 
Garland.” 

In speaking of the benefits derived from this 
work Miss Jones says, “Their splendid spirit of 








—— 











The Hohn School _ 
finest projects in citizenship that it has been our 
privilege to observe. The well organized, inter- 
esting contents are mimeographed. The book is 
illustrated by photographs of the school and by 
hand sketches done in colors. It is neatly 
bound in a colored cover. The content con- 
sists of original stories, jingles, a department 
for friendly criticism and suggestions from 
friends and parents, book reports, and editorials. 
The editors are Ruby Johnson, eighth grade, 
and Alta Braater, seventh grade. 


In response to our request Miss Jones writes 
the following concerning the creation of “The 
Little Citizen.” 

“A staff was chosen from the upper grades 
to take charge of the different departments 
common to a magazine. Each grade acted as 
judge of its own day’s work and the best ma- 
terial was filed away for the magazine. This in 
turn was judged by the department under which 
it came, then by the editors and myself. 

“The poster work and cover design were 
done in water colors by the editors. It was 
their first experience in this line of work. I 
typed the first copy of the magazine and through 
the kindness of our superintendent, Miss Swan- 
son, twenty copies were mimeographed at her 
office and given to the parents and office force. 

“We shall publish three numbers this school 
year, the last number being in the form of an 
annual. We hope to make this number larger 


Our Little Family 


Gr, 
ace Jones Teacher 


co-operation, their fairness in judging the work 
of their classmates, and the high standard of 
work and citizenship which they have set for 
themselves has more than repaid for the effort 
put forth.” 


In her first editorial Miss Jones says in part: 
“Ac the opening of the school year I put this 
question to myself: Why do you teach? Out of 
the chaos of disconnected thought came this 
answer: I teach to live, but, in teaching, find 
just recompense for all my toil if at the close 
of day I know the little ones entrusted to my 
care have in some small measure grasped the 
meaning of the divine plan into which each 
must fit. 

“It seems to me there are three vital factors 
to be considered in the development of a child 
into true manhood or womanhood. The first is 
physical growth, the second mental growth, and 
the third spiritual growth. Each should be per- 
fectly developed in order to make a well 
rounded out character. 


“When I leave your children I shall hope to 
have given them more than. book knowledge 
and physical fitness. I want to leave with them 
a vision of what the future may hold for them, 
and their responsibility as citizens in helping 
to mould the destiny of our nation. Above all, 
I want them to realize that true manhood and 
womanhood are the highest attainments this 
side of heaven.” 
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The Junior High School Budget 


NE of the problems that students, teach- 
ers, and administrators have to face is 
that of raising enough money to carry 

on the various school activities. Scarcely a week 
passes that students are not selling tickets in 
order that some organization may exist and 
function. These campaigns require valuable 
time on the part of the students and teachers. 

The Wausau Junior high school under the 
leadership of Principal A. G. Bannerman, 
seems to have taken steps toward a solution of 
the problem. Mr. Bannerman explains his plan 
as follows: 

The finance committee of the Wausau Junior 
high school, consisting of the teacher who 
handled the finances for all of the school or- 
ganizations as chairman and three other mem- 
bers representing the organizations needing the 
largest amounts of money, decided to try to 
place the school finances on a budget system. 
They requested the advisor of each organization 
to submit a statement of the financial needs of 
the group to the committee together with rea- 
sons for the amount required. They then dis- 
cussed and considered the different needs and 
made the proper adjustments. 

It was decided to charge the students one 
dollar and a half for their all-school tickets, 
fifty per cent less than the cost under the system 
of single admissions. The committee felt that 
under the new plan more students would at- 
tend the various events because of the lower 
individual cost. 

A letter was mailed to every parent explain- 
ing the effort to make the school as inexpensive 
as possible and at the same time to give the 


boys and girls a good program. It was sug- 
gested that the student should earn the money 
for his ticket whenever possible, and ample 
time was given to pay for it. Everything was 
explained to the parents. They were told just 
what the ticket was good for: the school paper, 
all athletic events, all school dances and parties, 
all plays, operettas and musical events, picture 
fund, clubs, and school assembly programs. 
The names of the five numbers on the school 
assembly programs, which were to cost the 
school fifty dollars each, were given. 

The letters were sent out on Friday morning 
of the second week of school, and during the 
assembly on the same day the plan was pre- 
sented to the students by teachers and students. 
The campaign started on the following Monday 
with each home-room teacher in charge of her 
group. The result was very gratifying. Of the 
780 members of the student body 620 pur- 
chased tickets and 90 per cent of those paid for 
their tickets within sixty days. Upon the rec- 
ommendation of the home-room teachers tick- 
ets were given to those who could not afford 
to buy them. Students who could have pur- 
chased tickets, but did not, were sowed to 
attend any of the functions by paying the single 
admission price at the door. 

The results of the budget system were: more 
students attended the various events, the teach- 
ers felt that the school was more orderly and 
business-like, the parents were delighted be- 
cause they knew the purpose for which their 
money was being spent, and last but not least, 
it was felt that there was a better spirit of 
citizenship in the entire school system. 





Wisconsin The Beautiful 


(See Cover Design) 


AVE you ever known the thrill of com- 

ing unexpectedly upon a creature of the 

wild? If so you can appreciate to the 
fullest the picture appearing on our cover. If 
not, take a look at the surprised attitude of this 
beautiful animal, the White Tail. Like a piece 
ot wild statuary he stands, his image reflected 
in the water rippled by the motion of his body. 
A moment and he will be bounding away 
through the underbrush behind him. 

This is but one of the beauties of our State. 
It is but one of the lives our conservation com- 
mission is trying to save. This picture appeared 
on the cover of the 1930 Wisconsin Arbor and 


Bird Day Annual, copy of which is already in 
your hands. The annual is one of the finest it 
has been our privilege to read. It is full of de- 
lightful and instructive material on the beauties 
of the Badger state. Emphasis this year has 
been put upon the birds, and a more thorough 
course in bird study cannot be found elsewhere. 
Use this annual in your classes. It was created 
for that purpose. Extra copies may be secured 
from the State Department of Public Instruction. 
The picture was secured through the courtesy 
of Dr. H. K. Tenney, W. P. Harris, Jr., and 
H. Du Charme. 
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An All Sports Day at La Crosse S. T. C. 


A CROSSE State Teachers college has al- 
ways been opposed to inter-scholastic bas- 
ketball for high school girls and favors the 

action taken several years ago by the Wisconsin 
Inter-scholastic Athletic association ruling out 
inter-scholastic athletics for the high school 
girls of Wisconsin. 

Unfortunately, in many small schools, this 
action has resulted in no program of athletics 
for the girls. In order to call to the attention 
of principals and superintendents a type of pro- 
gram which can easily be sponsored by one 
school for two or three of its neighbors, La 
Crosse held an “All Sports Day,” on March 1 
for the neighboring high schools. 

The senior women of the physical education 
department, under the direction of Miss Emma 
L. Wilder, planned this day of fun as a class 
project. 

The purpose of “All Sports Day’ was to 
offer to the neighboring schools a typical com- 
petitive program which might be used as a 
substitute for inter-scholastic competition, since 
this is not accepted educationally. 


Teams did not represent any particular 
school, but rather, each team had a representa- 
tive from six or eight different schools. In this 
way, the program offered competition without 
town or school rivalry. Each team played for 
the sake of the pleasure that the sport provided, 
and not for the show of superior athletic ability. 

An invitation was extended to about fifty 
schools. The following accepted: Alma, Blair, 
Ettrick, Galesville, Holmen, La Crosse Central, 
La Crosse Logan, and La Crosse Training, Mel- 
rose, Norwalk, Tomah, Viroqua, Westby, West 
Salem. Each school sent three representatives. 

The program included games, such as Ger- 
man bat ball, pin kick ball, relays, and basket- 
ball. Entertainment provided by the college in- 
cluded a treasure hunt, a group of folk dances 
in costume, and a swimming demonstration. 

If the success of the day could be judged 
from the comments expressed by the girls upon 
leaving and the interest manifested in the day’s 
activities, then the purpose of the project was 
attained. 





Dental Hygienist at Work in Watertown 


HE dental hygienist is a member of the 
regular teaching force of the schools of 
Watertown. She is qualified for her 

work by taking a school hygienist course at an 
approved Dental College, for two years or 
more, and by obtaining a state license to prac- 
tice as a dental hygienist. Her place and func- 
tion as a part of the school personnel may be 
treated under several heads. 

First,—Her principal work is to make dental 
inspection of the children enrolled. In Water- 
town this inspection is made twice each year 
for every child enrolled from kindergarten 
through the eighth grade. The purpose of the 
inspection is to discover cavities, malocclusions, 
cases needing orthodontic treatment, possible 
mouth infections and any other remediable de- 
fects of the mouth and teeth. A card index rec- 
ord is kept for each child giving the defects 
found, the date examined, and other data of 
importance. As fast as examinations are com- 
pleted, cards are issued for the children to 
take home to their parents. In case defects are 
indicated which should receive attention, the 
parents are expected to see that dental appoint- 
ments are made with the regular family dentist 


and that the work is promptly done. A total of 
3304 examinations was made by the hygienist 
in the Watertown schools during the last school 
year. 

Second,—In addition to the examinations de- 
scribed above, all children from kindergarten 
through third grade are given a prophylactic 
treatment,—a total of 1536 treatments were 
given during the last school year. 

Third,—While the examinations and prophy- 
lactic treatments are going on, the hygienist 
instructs the children in the care of the teeth. 

Fourth,—The hygienist finds time while in 
each building to organize pleasing health 
dramatizations. Each little play teaches some 
simple lesson about coffee or milk or fruits or 
vegetables or candies, as the case may be, and 
the children enjoy traveling from room to 
room with their little plays which teach whole- 
some lessons. 

Fifth,—The hygienist gives a health talk or 
demonstration to each grade during her stay 
in the building. 

This is a brief outline of the work which is 
being done by a hygienist in the Watertown 
schools. 
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Miss Waters Vice President U. W. Regents 


ISS Elizabeth A. Waters, assistant princi- 
pal of the Fond du Lac high school and 
member of the executive committee of 

the Wisconsin Teachers association, was elected 
recently to the vice-presidency of the Board of 
Regents of the 
state university. 
She is especially 
fitted for this po- 
sition in view of 
her long service 
in the public 
schools of the 
state and her par- 
ticipation in state- 
wide educational 
movements. 
Miss Waters 
began her teach- 
ing career imme- 
diately upon 
graduation from 
the University of 
Wisconsin in 1885 in the Neenah high school. 
She taught a year there, a year in the Fond du 





Elizabeth Waters 


Lac German-English Academy, and five years in 
the Minneapolis public schools before going to 
the Fond du Lac high school in 1892 where she 
has taught English, Mathematics, History, and 
German since. It is a point of pride to Miss 
Waters that in the thirty-eight years of teaching 
in the Fond du Lac high school she has never 
been absent from her classes because of illness. 

Many educational organizations in the state 
have profited by her untiring efforts. She has 
served on the executive committee of the 
W. T. A. since January 1924. She has been 
president of the Fond du Lac Council of Edu- 
cation since its organization in 1921. She has 
served as president of the Wisconsin Modern 
Language association and as a member of the 
University of Wisconsin Board of Regents on 
two occasions from 1911 to 1915 and from 
1921 up to the present time. 

Miss Water’s interests are not confined to 
school affairs alone in spite of the time she de- 
votes to them. She takes an active part in Civic 
affairs, in the Fond du Lac Women’s club ac- 
tivities, and is a faithful and welcome par- 
ticipant in community undertakings. 





W. T. A. Headquarters is a Busy Place 


T the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Wisconsin Teachers association on 
Saturday, March 29, an outline of some 

of the activities of the association was presented 
as follows: 

The Teacher Training council is continuing 
its work through sub-committees. Among them 
is a committee of which Miss Ruth McDill, 
Milwaukee, is chairman, which is studying ex- 
perimental projects under way in Wisconsin 
schools. 

The Committee on Reorganization of the 
state association met during the latter part of 
March and is studying along the line of the re- 
port submitted to the Delegate Assembly in 
Milwaukee. 

The Committee on Propaganda has had sev- 
eral meetings and is securing detailed informa- 
tion about propaganda in the schools through 
the cooperation of twenty-five schools in the 
state. 

The Committee on School Revenues has had 
a series of meetings and school revenue bul- 


letins will be issued very soon in accordance 
with plans announced elsewhere in the 
JOURNAL. 

The Unit of Administration Committee has 
held a preliminary meeting at which plans of 
study were outlined. 

The Committee on Certification has held sev- 
eral meetings and is making rapid progress in 
the study of certification laws in Wisconsin and 
neighboring states. 

The office force of the W. T. A. 
pleting a report on teachers’ salaries in Wis- 
consin. The report is a duplicate of bulletin No. 
1, issued in January, 1924, entitled ‘Teachers’ 
Salaries in Wisconsin.’ Portions of the bulletin 
appear elsewhere in this issue of the JOURNAL. 


is com- 


The association has just issued bulletin No. 6, 
which is a summary of the teacher welfare sur- 
vey made last year in rural schools. The bulletin 
is available upon request. It was prepared under 
the direction of the assistant state superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, O. H. Plenzke. 
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Of More Than Passing Interest 


Miss Gardner is Re-elected 


MISS Ethel M. Gardner was re-elected presi- 

dent of the Milwaukee Teachers associa- 
tion at the annual meeting last month. This is 
the tenth consecutive year Miss Gardner has 
filled that position. Other officers of the asso- 
ciation re-elected are: Frances Jelinek, vice 
president; Rose Zanella, recording secretary ; 
Eva M. Acker, corresponding secretary; and 
Minnie E. Foulks, treasurer. 

Miss Gardner states that the association is 
today faced with the same problems confronted 
in her first year as president—those of an all- 
year school and salary revision. 





President Baldwin to Head National 
Committee 


D® Robert Dodge Baldwin, president of Cen- 

tral State Teachers college, was appointed 
chairman of a national committee on rural 
teacher training by Miss Mabel Carney, presi- 
dent of the rural department of the N. E. A. 
The committee will undertake the study of the 
following subjects: minimum certification §re- 
quirement for rural teachers; supply of and de- 
mand for rural teachers; recommendation of de- 
sirable curricula for preparation of rural teach- 
ers. The committee consists of Dr. Baldwin and 
14 other educators from various parts of the 
United States. 





Green Lake Students to Receive Di- 
plomas under the Dome of Nation’s 
Capitol 
HE rural school graduates of Green Lake 

county are assured of receiving their eighth- 
grade diplomas under the Dome of the Na- 
tion’s Capitol on May 17 according to an an- 
nouncement made by County Superintendent 

G. V. Kelly. The “‘On-to-Washington”’ special 

train has been chartered and it is expected that 

more than 300 graduates, teachers, and parents 

will make the trip, leaving Green Lake May 15. 

The Princeton Band Mothers association have 

agreed to raise funds so that every graduate of 

Green Lake county can go. 





An Experiment in Education by Radio 
NINE-week experiment in educational broad- 
casting is being conducted at the Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin under the leadership of Prof. 


H. L. Ewbank, speech department, Prof. John 
Guy Fowlkes, school of education, Prof. E. B. 
Gordon, school of music, and Miss Mary D. 
Webb, research assistant. 

The experiment is a scientific attempt to 
measure the value of the radio in the class- 
room. About 1500 students in sixty Dane 
County schools are taking part in the project. 
Through the courtesy of radio dealers, thirty of 
the schools have been equipped with radios, 
while the remaining schools are receiving the 
regular instruction without the supplementary 
radio material. 

Lessons are being broadcast over WHA daily 
from 1 to 1:15. On Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday of each week, current events are dis- 
cussed; on Tuesday and Thursday music appre- 
ciation lessons are given. The music broadcast 
is being conducted by a group of seniors in the 
school of music. The subjects dealt with during 
the musical instruction period are singing, music 
appreciation, and training in rhythm. The pu- 
pils in both the control and experimental 
groups are being tested in music at the begin- 
ning and conclusion of the experiment. Cur- 
rent events tests will be given at regular inter- 
vals during the experiment. 





Faculties of Teachers Colleges to Meet 


HE biennial meeting of the Association of 

Wisconsin Teachers Colleges will be held 
in the Assembly Chamber, Madison, on April 21 
and 22. The first meeting will be held on the 
afternoon of the 21st in the Madison Central 
high school. At 6:30 on the same day, the 
annual banquet will be held at the Park hotel. 
On Tuesday morning the faculties of the sev- 
eral state teachers colleges will congregate for 
the general program which will be followed by 
a business luncheon and final section meetings. 
The officers of the Association are F. R. Polk, 
Madison, president, O. L. Loop, Superior, vice- 
president, and Miss Myrtle Trowbridge, La 
Crosse, secretary. 





Legislative Interim Committee to Meet 
at Eau Claire and Stevens Point 
HE Legislative Interim Committee on Edu- 
cation will hold public meetings at Eau 
Claire and Stevens Point on April 14 and 16, 
respectively. The following notice has been is- 
sued by the committee: 
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Spend Pennies for Book Covers 
and 
Save Dollars in Textbooks 


Holden Book Covers 


Double the Lives of School Books 
and 
Promote Cleanliness and Hygiene 


Made of Unfinished Leatherette Material 
Waterproof Flexible Weatherproof 





Special Safety Rules Printed on No. 2 size without extra charge—Samples free. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Every Modern Convenience 
for the teaching of Chemistry 








In Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture every modern 
convenience for the teaching of chemistry is pro- 
vided. Water, gas, sinks, drawers, cupboards — 
everything that’s needed is at the student’s finger- 
tips. The Kewaunee line offers you the most 
modern equipment of finest quality at reasonable 
prices. 

Write for Kewaunee Book 


If you are a buyer of equipment or an instructor, 
you should have the big Kewaunee Book. It pic- 
tures 500 different pieces of laboratory equipment, 
explains the advantages of Kewaunee construction Sane Soidieed 
and pictures many installations. Write for a copy Science Table 
on your institution’s letterhead. 4 No. D-609 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office: New York Office: 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 








Chemical Table No. H-1533 
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The Legislative Interim Committee on Edu- 
cation will hold public hearings at the Eau 
Claire Teachers College on Monday, April 14th, 
and at the Stevens Point Teachers College on 
Wednesday, April 16th, both hearings com- 
mencing at 9:00 A. M. 

These hearings are open to the public, and 
the Committee invites any citizen or official in- 
terested in the educational problems of the 
State to appear. 

The Committee is especially interested in ob- 
taining information on the following subjects: 
A central state board of education. An elected 
county board of education. A centrally-con- 
trolled teachers certification law. A financial 
plan to aid the high schools of the state. The 
proper place of the Teachers Colleges, Stout 
Institute, County Normals and High School 
Training Courses in a teacher-training program 
for the state. Vocational education. 

The Committee, however, wishes it clearly 
understood that the hearings will not be con- 
fined to these subjects alone, and that it will 
welcome any suggestions, administrative or 
financial, tending toward improvement of Wis- 
consin’s educational system. 





Men’s Dormitory at Stout 

OR more than ten years The Stout Institute 

has been urging upon the Legislature the 
building of a new dormitory for women to take 
the place of buildings now being used which 
were built sixty or seventy years ago. The need 
of a men’s dormitory was always evident, but 
the interest in a new dormitory for women 
made the Administration temporarily forget the 
need of a dormitory for men. 

Since 1923, and particularly since 1925, 
when the two year diploma courses at Stout 
were discontinued, the enrollment of women 
has decreased until the present year, which 
shows an increase over last year; while the en- 
rollment of men has constantly increased since 
1925. This has made a readjustment in living 
conditions at Stout possible and beginning in 
September of this year, Lynwood Hall, for- 
merly a dormitory for women, will be con- 
verted into a dormitory for men, and the 
women, as far as possible, will be housed in 
Tainter Hall and Tainter Annex. 


This constitutes, in all probability, the most 
important change that has taken place in The 
Stout Institute since all short courses were elim- 
inated and Stout was placed on a strictly col- 
lege basis. 


Prof. F. L. Clapp Gets Patent on Test 


HE Clapp—Young self marking standardized 

tests have appeared on the market as a re- 
sult of the inventive genius of Prof. F. L. 
Clapp of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Prof. R. V. Young, now of the University of 
Pittsburg. 

Acquainted through their own experience 
with the tediousness of test-correcting, they had 
been searching for months for a short-cut in 
scoring tests. One hot summer day at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, they sought relaxation 
from their experimentation in a game of ten- 
nis, and during a rest between the sets the solu- 
tion of the problem flashed upon one of the 
players like a bolt of lightning. The idea burst 
into words so spontaneously and violently that 
his partner feared sunstroke. But no! A carbon 
device was applied to a school test, proven to 
be practical, and perfected. 

As a result, teachers may now purchase re- 
liable tests in the Clapp-Young self-marking 
series that can be scored at least four or five 
times as fast as parallel tests that do not have 
the self-marking carbon device. 





Anna Tomkins Wins Anthology 


ISS Anna L. Tomkins, Sheboygan, has been 

presented with the Anthology of World 
Poetry in the April poetry contest for her poem 
“The Blue Chicory.” 


The Blue Chicory 


It grows along the country roads, 
With blue eyes lifted toward the sky, 
Its cool green fringes cheer the way 
For you, dear folks, as you pass by. 


It even grows in City streets. 

At heat and dust, 'twill only smile 
And nod its head to you, wise folks, 
As you pass by, the while. 


At evening time it goes to rest 
And folds its fringes blue, 

And sleeps until the morning light. 
It sleeps, and dreams of you. 





State Winner 

HE Gorgas Memorial Institute has an- 

nounced a list of state prize winners for 
the second annual Gorgas Memorial essay con- 
test recently completed. A total of 4,741 es- 
says were entered, and 42 cash prizes and 262 
medals were awarded. The first prize for Wis- 
consin goes to Benjamin Covitz, Central high 
school, Superior. 
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An inquiry will bring 
you a copy of our book- 
let, ‘A Valuable Aid to 
Banks and Investors.’”’ 


AC.ALLYN*°COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


110 Mason Street, Milwaukee 


A. M. Krech, Resident Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


RADIO 


EDUCATION 


1 Voseate forecast 


It’s Your Job 
to Guide and = 
Control It! | Mwy | 














Rane can bring the 
schoolnewmaterials |} ie, \\) 
... COntacts it never had / IM 
before. Thisisthe prob- (Fj 
lem: How can radiomake ==——___!"' 
a definite contribution to —. 
the school curriculum? y yg =<" 














and other principal cities 











It is your task to find 
the answer—on the 
basis of professional 
understanding. 

The recognized basic 


Victor Radio- 1 
Electrola RE-45 
All-electric radio and 
Victor Record repro- 
duction. List price 
$275, less Radiotrons. 











MUSIC 


oe 


SCHOOLS 


Headquarters for 


ALL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECORDS 


Eau Claire 


Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





material is Music—the 

logical, tested approach, Music Appreciation. 
Lay the foundation through Victor Records. 
Then utilize the great music, presented by 
the great artists and orchestras, now on the 
air. Review with the records. Make intelli- 
gent /isteners. 

In this interim period of development Victor 
is keeping the true goal straight ahead. 
Preparation — Participation — Permanence 
these words express the proved, practical 
technique. Begin utilizing this giant new 
educational power. Install the revolutionary 
combination Victor Radio-Electrola at once. 


NOW 


30% Discount to 
bona fide Schools , 
(both public and aa 


private) on 


RCA VICTOR PRODUCTS 


Unrivalled equipment for a full course 
in music appreciation... RCA Victor 
Radios, Radiolas, Electrolas, Victrolas, 
records, texts. Take advantage of this 
great offer now! 





If materials are not readily available at 
your Victor dealer's, write direct to the 


Educational Department 
RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


CAMDEN,NJ..US A 
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Study and Recreation 


A College Class 
Studying 

Yellowstone National Park, Salt Lake, 

Royal Gorge, Pike’s Peak, Seven Falls, 


Cave of the Winds, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Golden and Lookout Mountains. 


JUNE 21 - JULY 5 





We also offer an Eastern Field Trip 
commencing July 28 and continuing for 
28 days. 


Whitewater State Teachers College 
offers 3-5 credits in both courses. 


For further information write 
Whitewater 


State Teachers College 


Attention: W. C. Fischer. 











The Books That Make 
Children Want to Read 


Newson 
Readers 


by Bryce, Hardy, Turpin 





Playtime - the Primer 
Good Times - Book One 
The Open Door - Book Two 
Storyland - Book Three 
Book Friends - Book Four 
Book Adventures - Book Five 
Book World - Book Six 


Teachers’ Manuals, Seat 
Work, Charts and Cards 





Newson & Company 
73 Fifth Ave., New York 
2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








Bulletins on School Revenues to be 
Issued Soon 


HE committee authorized at the Delegate 

Assembly meeting in November to study 
school revenues in Wisconsin is off to a flying 
start. One-page bulletins bearing on the prob- 
lem in this and neighboring states will be dis- 
tributed soon to superintendents, principals, 
teachers, college presidents, school boards, the 
press, and private citizens. The bulletins will 
be brief and to the point. They will cover the 
laws governing the sources of state school funds, 
the plan of distribution, sources of city and 
county school funds, sources of school revenue 
in other states, a comparison of school expendi- 
tures in Wisconsin with other governmental 
expenditures, an interpretation of the school 
investment, summary of the theory of taxation 
(perhaps Professor Morrison’s book on taxa- 
tion) and other subjects. 

The bulletins will be numbered consecutively 
and may be filed in a notebook cover. They 
will be available upon request to any teacher, 
superintendent, or principal in the state. The 
first bulletin will go out in about two weeks. 
Teachers wishing to receive copies should, 
therefore, notify the W. T. A. office at an early 
date. 

A tentative list of the titles of the bulletins 
to be prepared by the committee is as follows: 
1. Common sources of all state revenues. 2. 
Common sources of state school revenues. 3. 
The income tax and general property tax as 
sources of school revenues in Wisconsin. 4. 
The public school fund income. 5. The com- 
mon school fund income. 6. Other state aids. 
7. Sources of city school funds. 8. Sources of 
county school funds. 9. Sources of vocational 
school funds. 10. Comparison of public school 
expenditures with other expenditures in Wis- 
consin. 11. Dividends on educational invest- 
ments. 12. Education as an economic, social, 
and industrial asset. 

The personnel of the committee is: C. E. 
Limp, statistician, State Department, Madison, 
chairman ; Supt. Paul G. W. Keller, Eau Claire; 
and W. E. Switzer, superintendent, Forest 
County, Crandon. 


Neenah Wins State Basketball 
Tournament 


HE annual high school basketball tourna- 
ment, under the direction of the Wisconsin 
Interscholastic Athletic association, was held in 
the Langdon Street gymnasium, University of 
Wisconsin, on March 26-29, inclusive. Sixteen 
teams representing the following cities partici- 
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pated: Altoona, Platteville, Barron, Horlick 
(Racine), Beloit, Rhinelander, Central (Madi- 
son), Richland Center, Menomonie, Central 
(Superior), Monroe, Tomah, Neenah, Wausau, 
Wisconsin Rapids, and Oconto. The first games 
of the series were played on Wednesday, 
March 26, and the finals on Saturday evening, 
March 29. The awards were as follows: Neenah, 
first place, Racine Horlick, second place, Madi- 
son Central, third place. Richland Center was 
awarded consolation prize. 

The tournament was under the immediate 
management of P. F. Neverman, Marinette, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Interscholastic Ath- 
letic association. The members of the Board of 
Control of the association are: V. G. Barnes, 
Madison; F. V. Powell, Platteville; G. E. Den- 
man, Park Falls; G. A. Chamberlain, River- 
side, Milwaukee; and E. P. Rosenthal, Oconto 
Falls. The teams were selected for the tourna- 
ment through a series of preliminary tourna- 
ments held in various portions of the state. 





Journalism Council Adopts Course of 
Study 


SELING the need for organization in order 

to raise the standards of high school jour- 
nalism and to provide opportunity for consid- 
eration of common problems, teachers of jour- 
nalistic writing and supervisors of student pub- 
lications founded the High School Journalism 
Council of Wisconsin at the November 1928 
High School Editor’s conference held in Madi- 
son under the auspices of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism. 

Under the direction of Miss Arlene McKel- 
lar, Janesville high school, the Council in the 
first year of its activity formulated a proposed 
course of study in journalistic writing for the 
purpose of establishing uniformity in the teach- 
ing of that subject in the high schools of Wis- 
consin. The outline as submitted was tentatively 
adopted at the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion last November. 

The work begun by Miss McKellar has been 
carried on by Miss Emma Plappert, Monroe 
high school, president of the Council, who, 
with Miss Anthonette Durant, Platteville State 
Teachers college, Miss Florence Bailie, Osh- 
kosh high school, and Miss Arlene McKellar, 
was instrumental in working out the details of 
the course. 

The Council is also formulating a standard 
style sheet for use in the classroom and for 
guidance of students working on the various 
school publications. 

The officers of the Council are Miss Emma 
Plappert, Monroe, president; Jack W. Jareo, 





Awarded Four Gold Medals 


‘The Perry Pictures 





+ #~ 





One Cent Size. 
3x34. For 50 or more. 


Two Cent Size. 
5144x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 
25 Easter Pictures, or 
25 Art Subjects. 

Size 5%4x8. 





GirlwithCat. Hoecker ana Bictawen tax 
| Framing. Arto- 


Bird Pictures in types 


Natural Colors 

Size 22x28 inches, 
including the mar- 
gin. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 
for one. 

Send $2.00 for 
Spring by Corot and 
Feeding Her Birds 
by Millet. 

Catalogues 
Our 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations cost only 15 cents. 


the Perry Pictures @ 


BOX 617, MALDEN, MASS, 


THREE CENTS 
EACH 


for 20 ormore. Size 
7x9. 

We also have 
flowers, fruits, min- 
erals, etec., in natu- 
ral colors. 
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OR nearly a quarter 

of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life .= 
—correct ventilation PF nay 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 


eliminate glare these 





Window Shades spe- 
cially adaptable for 
schoolroom use. Seheinnaand tines 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 





ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. W. J. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND | Xethar) £, ‘ INDIANA 
"Weaetrense 
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An Aid in the 
Business Battle— 


DEMOUNTABLE 





‘ +) 

Sharp, = 

Clean, 

Snappy 

Impres- 

sions 

Before you buy that New Typewriter 
equipment consider the Greater Value of 


the Demountable. 

Back of the New Demountable —the 
finest, fastest typewriter ever built — 
stands the record of those fine typewriters 
whose performance has made Demount- 
able the World’s Longest Lasting type- 
writer. Built upon mechanical principles 
successfully used for over sixteen years. 

In speed—in beautiful work—in endur- 
ance, the Demountable is unexcelled. For 
ease of operation, no comparison exists. 

Uninterrupted service — proved by the 
experience of thousands of users. An op- 
erating cost that is surprisingly low. 

Arrange now to enjoy the convenience 
and advantages of the Demountable. 
Visit the nearest Demountable Sales office 
or write for complete information. 

Educational Department 
7 ° ‘ 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—Founded 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8S, A. 














STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 
By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
—- -USE COUPON BELOW —- — 


Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 


ere es ere ey ee ee ea ae 


POLARS. 6 65.8026 ss Deas ese eee eens 


1s Ae ea er eevee 
Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 





Printing Company 








Marinette, secretary-treasurer, and Miss Helen 
Rhyme, Portage, member of the executive coun- 
cil. The next meeting of the Council will be 
held next fall at the time of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers convention in Milwaukee. 





Three Schools in Debate Wind-up 


EAMS from New Richmond, representing 

the northern section, Viroqua, representing 
the central section, and Mayville, representing 
the southern section, competed in the finals of 
the Wisconsin High School Forensic association 
on March 28 in the state capitol, Madison. 
Mayville won first place, New Richmond, sec- 
ond, and Viroqua, third. 

The question debated was “RESOLVED, 
That installment buying of personal property 
as now practiced in the United States is both 
socially and economically desirable.” 

Each city furnished two teams. The debates 
were presided over by Speaker Charles B. Perry 
of the Assembly, Justice Chester A. Fowler, 
and Lt. Governor Henry A. Huber. 

Following the debates all teams met in the 
Assembly Chamber where awards were con- 
ferred by John Shaw of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

More than eighty schools participated in pre- 
liminary debates. The winners were selected 
through a series of sectional debates. The fol- 
lowing schools made the subsectional debates: 
Northern Section: Baldwin, Chippewa Falls, 
Eau Claire, Hayward, Ladysmith, Menomonie, 
New Richmond, Stanley, and Superior; Central 
Section: Edgar, Granton, Kaukauna, Marsh- 
field, Shawano, Sturgeon Bay, Tomah, Viroqua, 
and Wausau; Southern Section: Baraboo, Co- 
lumbus, Deerfield, Fort Atkinson, Hartford, 
Mayville, Washington high, Milwaukee, Mon- 
roe, and Richland Center. 

More than five hundred boys and girls par- 
ticipated in home and home district, subsec- 
tional and sectional debates this year. 





Wisconsin State-Wide Commercial 
Education Survey 


HE Whitewater State Teachers college which 

has sponsored contests in commercial sub- 
jects for the past ten years has offered to the 
high schools of Wisconsin a new project in the 
form of a state-wide commercial education sur- 
vey. For the past year the faculty of the college 
has been studying the problem and after a se- 
ries of conferences the new project was planned 
and submitted to the commercial teachers and 
principals of all Wisconsin high schools main- 
taining commercial departments. 
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The project involves the testing and measur- 
ing of the work of every high school student 
enrolled in the usual units of the special com- 
mercial subjects. The testing material is being 


‘prepared by the teachers of the special subjects 


in the Whitewater State Teachers college. The 
survey is scheduled to be completed by the 
close of the present school year. A final report 
of the results of this survey will be prepared 
from the individual reports from each school. 
This report will be printed for distribution 
early next fall with the thought that it may 
serve as a guide to improvement and greater 
accomplishment in the work next year. 

An outline of the preliminary plans for the 
survey has been forwarded to each commercial 
teacher and principal. This outline sets forth 
the purpose, organization, and administration 
of the survey. Items included in the outline 
are objectives, scope, materials, scoring, re- 
sults, schedule of events, administration, costs, 
report, description of test material, and order- 
ing of tests. 

The committee in charge of this survey con- 
sists of C. M. Yoder, chairman, Miss Edith 
Bisbee, Miss Jane E. Clem, Paul A. Carlson, 
Thomas T. Goff, and J. M. Tice. 





E. C. Hirsch Honored 
E C. HIRSCH, Rice Lake, has been manager 
* of one of the state district basketball 
tournaments for a number of years. Anyone 
who has experienced or participated knows the 
grief that goes with the job. The Rice Lake 
tournament, however, has always been consid- 
ered successful, both from the standpoins of the 
spirit of contests and the attendance at the 
games. This year the tournament was especially 
successful, and as an expression of appreciation 
on the part of the schools participating and of 
the business men of Rice Lake, Mr. Hirsch was 
presented at the end of the tournament with a 
large loving cup bearing the inscription “An 
Appreciation of Everett C. Hirsch, Friend of 
Youth, Clean Sports, and Clean Living, by Men 
of the District Tournament, Rice Lake, Wis- 
consin, 1930.” 





New Orthopedic School Opened 


ANEW orthopedic school was opened in 

West Allis on the first of the month. About 
twenty children reported on the first day. The 
faculty is composed of trained teachers and 
health specialists. The children are transported 
to the school in a bus which was recently pur- 
chased by school authorities. The plans were 
made and carried out under the direction of 
Supt. T. J. Jones. 
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Weteiaaa produced 


Sterling 


a man-made blackboard 
to meet man’s needs 


Only by the scientific control of the pro- 
duction of any article can the destrab.e 
qualities be retained and the unnecessary 
defects eliminated. 

This is the underlying principle in the 
production of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. 
For, it possesses no qualities that do not 
make it more useful and efficient in the 
schoolroom. It is free from all blemishes, 
irregularities and natural defects. 

Sterling is recognized as another triumph 
of science—the product of our labora- 
tories after years of exhaustive research— 
a permanent blackboard body, uniform 
and durable, with a better writing surface 
that only malice can deface. 

For 47 years this institution has faith- 
fully endeavored to make its contribution 
to educational progress. And our pledge 
of satisfaction stands behind every foot of 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. For schools 
in which quality and permanence are of 
firstimportance—Sterling is the Blackboard 
to install. Write Department $439 for 
detailed information. 


Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


gel y 






Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard—Globes 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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From The Book Shelf 


Office Practice in Secondary Schools 


By William C. Reavis, Robert C. Woellner. 
Laidlaw Brothers. 

Factual answers to the many questions and prob- 
lems arising in the office practice of principals, su- 
perintendents, and boards of education in secondary 
schools are found in this volume. The principal has 
many duties of extra-office character. This book out- 
lines and suggests ways of planning and organizing 
his office work with a view to securing efficient per- 
formance. Frequencies of office practices in various 
types of secondary schools are given, analyses are un- 
dertaken to discover trends in practices, interpreta- 
tions are offered, and when possible, evaluations of 
practices and generalizations are made. 


Pupil Citizenship 


By George W. Diemer, Blanche V. Mullen. 
World Book Company. 


Citizenship is not merely a compilation of infor- 
mation and precepts to be learned by pupils for future 
application. It is a thing for them to practice, to 
wear as a garment. That training in the school should 
be in citizenship not merely for citizenship is the 
thesis of the authors. They offer practical plans and 
suggestions to the teacher for conducting various 
classroom activities in a way to give pupils active 
practice in citizenship. This book would be an aid to 
every classroom teacher. 


Values and Methods in Health Education 


By Walter Frank Cobb. Row, Peterson & Co. 


This book has been prepared primarily for the 
teacher upon whom devolves the responsibility of the 
school’s program of safe guarding the health of the 
child. It emphasizes the importance and value of 
health education and presents practical methods, sug- 
gestions, and devices for health instruction and for 
training in the formation of health habits. 


Educational Objectives of Physical Activity 


By Frederick Rand Rogers. A. S. Barnes & 
Company. 

“Physical Education is a fundamental method of 
education,” says Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, ‘‘a 
method which proceeds by means of or through pre- 
dominantly physical activities.”” He presents physical 
education in a new light as a part of the every day 
work of every teacher. He attempts to analyze a 
physical education program which will fit into a gen- 
erally acceptable philosophy of education and life. 


The Psychology of Childhood 
By Edgar James Swift. D. Appleton & Co. 


This book is a summary of the revolution in edu- 
cational psychology that has taken place in recent 
years. Problems of every kind from kindergarten to 
adolescence are discussed sympathetically and con- 
structively. The child is the central thought in the 
book. It is not single habits that make the child. It 
is the great collection of habits, the personality of 
the child, that must be guided by the teacher. And 
this book gives practical suggestions to the teacher 
unacquainted with the technical points of psychology. 


It will aid her in diagnosing problem behavior and 
remedying it. 


Books Received During March 


How the World is Clothed, Frank G. Carpenter. 
American Book Company. 

How the World is Fed, Frank G. Carpenter. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

How the World is Housed, Frank G. Carpenter. 
American Book Company. 

Wonder Flights of Long Ago, Edited by Mary E. 
Barry and Paul R. Hanna. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Art of Block Cutting, O. A. Hankammer, F. C. 
Lampe. Art Supply Company. 

Famous Paintings, Interpretations by Henry Turner 
Bailey. Art Extension Society. 

Principles of Woodworking, Herman Hjorth. Brace 
Publishing Company. 

The American Democracy (Revised Edition) S. E. 
Forman. The Century Company. 

Stories of To-Day and Yesterday, Frederick H. Law. 
The Century Company. 

School Revenue, Henry C. Morrison. University of 
Chicago Press. 

Selling Art to the Community, Beula Mary Wads- 
worth. The Davis Press, Inc. 

An Introduction to Shakespeare, Ebenezer Charlton 
Black, Agnes Knox Black, Jennie Y. Freeman. 
Ginn and Company. 

Good Reading for High Schools—Adventure, Tom 
Peete Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer Stauffer. Ginn 
and Company. 

Representative Poems of Robert Burns, Edited Charles 
Lane Hanson. Ginn and Company. 

New Typewriting Studies (Complete Course), Wil- 
liam E. Harned. Ginn and Company. 

The Great Investment; Secondary Education in a 
Democracy, Thomas H. Briggs. Harvard Univ. 
Press. 

The Workaday Readers (4th, Sth, & 6th), Clarence 
Truman Gray. D. C. Heath & Company. 

The Ladder of Life, (Book VII Science Readers), 
William L. Nida and Tracy H. Holmes. D. C. 
Heath & Company. 

A Girl From London, Rachel M. Varbel. Litt/e, 
Brown & Company. 

Wind on the Prairie, Leonora M. Weber. Little, 
Brown & Company. 

Sky High, The Story of Aviation, Eric Hodgins and 
F. Alexander Magoun. Little, Brown & Co. 
Patty Pans, Florence La Ganke. Little, Brown & 

Company. 

Falcons of France, Charles Nordhoff and James Nor- 
man Hall. Little, Brown & Company. 

Under Two Eagles, Helen Coale Crew. Little, Brown 
& Company. 

American History, Thomas M. Marshall. Macmillan 
Company. 
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The The 
New Day Arithmetics New Healthy Living 


Fletcher Durell, Thomas J. Durell C.-E. A. Winslow 
Harry O. Gillet Mary L. Hahn 

This new series is thoroughly in ac- This series promotes a wholesome 
cord with The Twenty-ninth Year appreciation of the joys and bene- 
book in respect to the following im- fits of right living. Its whole tenor 
portant points: Social utility, present +8 Constructive. Personal responsi- 

7 . bility for personal and community 
and future, of content; psychologi- ; . : 

I i il aaa jalpatt well-being is the keynote. It in- 
= a © a re je = volves mental robustness as well as 
skills; utilization of all eynamics Of bodily health and safety. This point 
learning; provision for superior, of view leads naturally to the indi- 
normal, and slow pupils; diagnostic vidual’s interest in community 
testing and keyed practice. health and welfare. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
323 East 23rd Street, Chicago 











Thought - Study Readers 


Just from the Press 


for Grades 4, 5, and 6 
Work-type Informational Material 


Providing for individual differences 
Directing the study of each child 
Providing self-directing checks 


These readers develop the skills needed by each individual for content 
material in other school subjects. 


Send without obligation complete informa- | 

tion regarding Thought-Study Readers. | 

Wig 3.5 sdrceeslenanigsis thin ede, Beas Lyons & Carnahan 
FR aE ea Cay eee Wea tei er kee er | CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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TACOMA SCHENECTADY 


CINCINNATI 


....And thousands of other schools 
“in between” are today using 


Standard Service 
Arithmetics 


(Knight—-Studebaker—Ruch) 


The series which does the 
complete arithmetic job 


Teach - Practice - Measure - Remedy 
Scott, Foresman and Company 


Builders of Educational Programs 
623 8S. Wabash Ave. Chicage 














Just Published 


THE NEw 
SILENT READERS 


By LEWIS AND ROWLAND 


Book IV Facts and Fancies 
Book V Whys and Wherefores 
Book VI Scouting Through 


“ They teach pupils how to study. 

“ Material is 100 per cent original. 

“ Every typeof silent reading included. 
“ Grading carefully tested. 


Complete information upon request 





THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
> 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 





2, 


Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 








Eighth-Year Mathematics, Ernst R. Breslich. Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Ninth-Year Mathematics, Ernst R. Breslich. Macmi/- 
lan Company. 

Educational Biology, John C. Johnson. Macmillan 
Company. 

Agriculture for Rural Teachers, Thomas C. McCor- 
mick. Macmillan Company. 

Principles of Musical Education, James L. Mursell. 
Macmillan Company. 

Progressive Practices in Directing Learning, Anthony 
Ray Palmer. Macmillan Company. 

Vocational Guidance and Counseling, Alanson H. 
Edgerton. Macmillan Company. 

American History Workbook (Sections I & II), 
Thomas M. Marshall & Edgar B. Wesley. Mac- 
millan Company. 

English Mastery, William R. Bowlin. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company. 

Survey of College Entrance Credits & College Courses 
in Music. National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music. 

How to Teach Spelling, Frederick S. Breed. F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company. 

Modern Methods Speller, George C. Kyte. Siélver. 
Burdett and Company. 

General Metal Work, Alfred B. Grayshon. D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 

My Workbook in Phonics (Part I-I1), Marjorie 
Hardy. Wheeler Publishing Company. 





Books for the Children 
Taming the Animals 


By William L. Nida. Laidlaw Brothers. 

This book is the third of the Story of Man series 
for children under ten. It deals with the third great 
advance in the progress of man toward civilization, 
that of subduing and domesticating the animals 
around him. Life-like boys and girls give realism to 
the story in which fact and picturesque fancy are 
skilfully interwoven. The book is extensively illus- 
trated in colors. 


Happy Days, True Stories, and Adventure 
Stories 
By G. T. Buswel! and W. H. Wheeler. W’heele 
Pub. Co., Chicago. 

Happy Days is a series of three delightful little 
books for supplementary reading in the primary 
grades, or independent reading in the home. They are 
a collection of stories of everyday play days of chil- 
dren. They are simply and vividly written and hold 
the interest of the child. 


The Pathfinder 


By Lawton B. Evans. Macmillan Company. 

This book is made up of a selection of readings 
from modern literature for pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades or for junior high school pupils. The 
effort of the author is to create right attitudes which 
are the result of right ideals, and in the cultivation of 
the latter reading of good and appropriate literature is 
important. Each selection has been chosen because of 
some inspirational element which gives the child an 
opportunity to realize and consider real life prob- 
lems and to arrive at such conclusions as he can 
honestly reach. 


Pee ge ee 
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ESSENTIAL The 
LANGUAGE HABITS Citizenship 
s * 
Charters Cowan Betz READERS 
aod a P Feature 
A new edition of this series, _ Build €scntwe _, Develop | 
famous in elementary school Eng- Character Responses Citizenship 
lish, retains the virtues which Pre-Primer through Book Eight 
have won its place and has these gi Negi (In Preparation) mea’ - 
cas ° CE nebean ee mast one e see wen A531) 
additional improvements: ‘a 00K (Primes) ....<-.+2c>0ccsseee 6 
i : Cry AND CORN TEE GBP s cs ceewe wees 4 
New illustrations through- PORN, DASE AMID, ovencicncncsass “68 
. : GOOD CITIZENS’ CLUB (III)....... 76 
out, many of them in color ; Edith H. Ringer and Lou Chase Downie 
+ © ; ry . > (First five books in color) 
several new literary selec- TEAM WORK S - Sipidicieec A ee 88 
tions from contemporary : oe = —— and pee -. meceten 
* . 30YS AND GIRLS OUT . OORS 
authors of recognized merit ; (V) Albert M. Harris.............. 8S 
new testing material at the = ERS al AMERICA (VI) James 
Gee: ES Eee NE SS 
beginning and end of each NOTABLE. EVENTS IN THE MAK: 
F ING OF AMERICA (VII)........-- 88 
year’s work (with the ex- atte hae 
ception of the third year) ; AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
CITIZENSHIP (VIII)......--.0000- “88 
numerous textual changes, ppedwin D. Shurter 
especially in Books One and "Tea i Gee ee Book Es ess 80 
Two Part Il (Books Ii and Iil)....... 80 
es e 
A booklet will be sent on request J. B. Lippincott Company 
c 22 » -t Ave 
Silver, Burdett and Company salerinincienigamns 
221 East Twentieth St. | Chicago, Ill. CHICAGO 











Recent Macmillan Publications 


Color plus accuracy 





Truth plus interest For Teachers 
’ McCormick: Agriculture for 
Marshall S Rural Teachers 


AMERICAN HISTORY | trates gnc 
vocational side of agricul- 
HIS new basic text for the upper grades or the Junior ture. $1.80. 
I High School combines all the features teachers look Harrington: Program Mak- 
for and children love. It has a picturesque but ing for Junior High 
simple style, magnificent illustrations (eight in full color), Schools 
abundant teaching helps, and, best of all, content that 
gives a picture accurate in both fact and spirit of our 
entire development, social, economic, political, for all parts 
of the country, South and West as well as East. It gives 
adequate attention to the modern era and our inter- | Starbuck: A Guide to Books 
national position. A more original, delightful, and truth- for Character 
ful presentation of history for this age level has never Vol. Il, Fiction, just out 


been written. ae ‘ 
is a dependable map of 
Bound in durable waterproof red fabrikoid $1.60 Children’s Bookland. $2.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Much-needed light on a 
new and complicated sub- 
ject. $1.75 








Forthcoming Twenty-four new titles of the NEW POCKET CLASSICS. 
Send for information. 
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Around the State 


Calendar 


April 21-22—Association of Wisconsin State 
Teachers Colleges—Madison 

May 6-8—Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers—La Crosse. 

May 6-9—Western Arts Association—Min- 
neapolis. 

May 8-10—Wisconsin State Band Tourna- 
ment—Milwaukee. 

June 27-28—American Library Association— 
Los Angeles. 

June 28-July 4—National Education Asso- 
ciation—Columbus, Ohio. 

Oct. 7-10-American Country Life Associa- 
tion—Madison. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1—Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation—Milwaukee. 





The senior class of Brandon high school has pur- 
chased an all electric radio for the school. 


Douglas County is 100 per cent in the W. T. A. 
This name should have appeared in the listing sev- 
eral months ago. 


Principal L. G. Van Gorden, Union Free high 
school, Mountain, has been re-engaged for the com- 
ing year. He has served three years in that capacity. 


Bernard L. Seward has been re-engaged as principal 
of the grade schools in Mountain. This will be his 
seventh year in that capacity. 


Miss Mildred S. Mandell, for three and a half 
years teacher at New Richmond, ‘has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Emerson Junior high school, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 


The senior class in journalism of Brandon high 
school is publishing a weekly paper as a supplement 
to the local paper, the Brandon Times. They have 
chosen the original name “Wau-Chus-Gro” (pro- 
nounce it slowly with equal emphasis on each syl- 
lable) for their publication. 


The World Peace Foundation and the American 
Library association include Education for World Citi- 
zenship, by William G. Carr, in the list of Fifty Best 
Books on “International Cooperation for Peace.” Mr. 
Carr has been assistant director of the Division of 
Research of the National Education association since 
early in 1929, 


More than 300 city school superintendents and 
members of school boards of the state met in joint 
convention at Racine April 11 and 12. Speakers on 
the programs were: J. M. McConnell, Minneapolis, 
commissioner of education for the state of Minne- 
sota; Dr. Preston Bradley, Chicago; John Callahan, 
Madison; O. H. Plenzke, Madison; E. J. Dempsey, 
Oshkosh; E. G. Doudna, Madison; Frank Holt, Madi- 
son; S. B. Tobey, Wausau; B. J. Rohan, Appleton; 
John Guy Fowlkes, Madison; V. A. Lundgren, Mari- 
nette; H. H. Smith, New Richmond; W. A. Taege, 
Wausau; and F. H. Doxrud, Sparta. 


Principal C. A. Hatfield, Cornell high school, has 
been re-engaged for three years at an increase in 
salary. 


Professor M. V. O'Shea, department of education, 
University of Wisconsin, has been chosen honorary 
president for America of the International Congress 
on Home Education, to be held in Liege, Belgium, 
early in August. 


The National Association of Penmanship Teachers 
and Supervisors held their annual convention at De- 
troit April 9, 10, and 11. The program was divided 
into three divisions: Curriculum Making, Methods, 
and Testing, all centering around the main theme of 
the convention: Fitting Penmanship into the New 
Curriculum. Miss Lillian Bushman, Burlington, is 
secretary of the organization. 


An interesting and illuminating meeting was held 
by the supervising teachers and county superintend- 
ents of Northwestern Wisconsin at Eau Claire in 
February. Superintendents G. M. Hutchinson, August 
Newman, H. C. Mason, Miss Harriet Grim, vice- 
president of the State Board of Control, and S. M. 
Thomas, state supervisor of high schools, were on the 
program. 


A nation-wide educational campaign to promote 
child health is being conducted this month by the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis association in conjec- 
tion with 1400 affiliated associations. Help protect 
the children under your care from that deadly ma- 
rauder by teaching them to keep away from sick 
people, by insisting on plenty of rest, by training 
them in health habits, and by showing them the need 
to consult the doctor regularly. 


The Memorial Day Annual is now in your hands. 
Read it. It is full of interesting and informative ma- 
terial as well as suggestions for carrying out holiday 
programs. Mr. Callahan in his letter to the teachers 
says: ‘The proper observance of Memorial Day by 
the schools and the public furnishes a unique instru- 
mentality for inculcating in the minds of our youth 
some of the fundamental principles of love of coun- 
try, patriotism, and loyalty to American institutions.” 
Copies may be secured from the State Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison. 


All public school teachers have received a request 
from W. M. Steuart, director of the census, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to cooperate with the census takers in 
the Fifteenth Decennial Census of the United States 
during April, by explaining to their pupils what the 
census is, why it is taken, and how used. An explan- 
atory statement accompanied the request, which reads 
in part as follows: “The following brief statement of 
facts about the Fifteenth Decennial Census of the 
United States has been prepared with the hope thai 
you will use it as the basis for a talk to your pupils 
about the census. It is suggested that you might 
have them write a composition on that subject which 
they can take home and show their parents. * * * 
The taking of the decennial census is a big and very 
important undertaking and by instructing your pupils 
in regard to it, and through them their parents, you 
will render valuable assistance to the Government.” 


id 
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County assignments now 
School Men made for Summer 


being 
work by widely known Wisconsin organization having 
the endorsement of the Journal and School Officials 
throughout the State. Attractive work—good income. 
Write Box 25, WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











History and Geography Maps 


Very best quality. Salesmen wanted 
for summer months or permanent. 


JAMES McCONNELL 


Interstate School Map Co. 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 


Men Teachers Wanted 


(Hustlers Only) 
For pleasant and profitable vacation 


work. No book proposition. 
Write: Sales Director 
P. O. Box No. 2 Quincey, Illinois 


Teachers: 


Let us Mimeograph your exam questions 
Type your thesis 
Multigraph your reports 
All work guaranteed 
Reasonable Rates 
College Typing Company 
Telephone Badger 3747 
720 State St. Campus Arcade Madison, Wis 

















SCHOOL MEN WITH CARS 


Wanted to fill summer positions selling a 
new idea in educational equipment. No 
competition, low in price, liberal commis- 
sion, exclusive territory. Write for full 
details. 


Modern Educational Publishers 
542 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Tl. 








Manual Training Teachers 


Demand 


The best for school work. 
F. P. M. Frame and Blades outlast all others. 








1k. P. M. Coping 
Saw and 7 blades 
sent prepaid $1. 





Used in many of the schools throughout the 
United States. 

Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. 

Teachers—Write for Special discount and 
circulars. 


F. P. MAXSON 2733 N. Ashland Ave. 














Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is 4 genuine opportunity for some man 
or woman with school experience, acquaint- 
ance with local school officials, good 
standing, energetic and willing to work, to 
earn good money. Use of car is necessary. 

The position is with a large nationally 
known organization distributing a product 
unqualifiedly endorsed by state and local 
school officials everywhere—a recognized 
necessity in every schoolroom. 

The work consists of the sale of this prod- 
uct to the rural and smali town schools. 
Those appointed will be expected to work 
either full time immediately or part time 
now and full time next summer. 

This organization is of the highest stand- 
ing and rating, and vouched for by this 
Journal. The best qualified applicant will be 
appointed as representative in each county. 

Applications will be considered in the 
order in which they are received. Give full 
details as to experience, age, time you can 
devote to the work, etc., in first letter. 
Address Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion, Box 112, 716 Beaver Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 











WANTED 


Representative for 
Vacation Months! 


We have an excellent position 
open for the summer months 
for a school executive or 
teacher. The work requires 
teaching experience and fa- 
miliarity with school prob- 
lems. The income is attract- 
ive and the work delightful, if 
you have the qualifications. 
It is out-of-doors; traveling 
if you prefer. Guaranteed 
salary to start. Possibility of 
permanent employment at 
close of summer. Write for 
complete details to 


Mr. R. T. Baumgartner 
1811 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO . ILLINOIS 
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(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Every room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
2.00 and Up 
R. J. MeDONALD, Manager 


Rates 


On Capitol Square 


H. H. HILE, President 











Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to 


bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO 


tailroads, Shops, Theatres, 
ete. Presentation of this ad will entitle 














Standardizing Business Schools 


300 of the leading private business training 
schools of America have been inspected, evaluated, 
and accredited by this Association. Accreditment 
in the private school field means as much as in the 
pose school field, and teachers should have at 
rand a list of such schools before making recom- 
mendations to their graduates 

For booklets address 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 


1917 Mallers Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





TheEmblem 


Efficient Schodl Jamestown, N. Y. 
It pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A.C. S. 











Nt 
The&mblem 
Des Moines, Ia. Sfficient Schoal 
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Now you can have the advice of one of the most 

conspicuously successful organizers of school bands 
in the United States—absolutely free. The House of 
York has sponsored a method, developed and perfected 
by G. C. Mirick, Upper Iowa University, that has 


r - proved to be amazingly helpful 
. to music teachers all over the 
| Boo, country. 
oa, 20 -> | FREE BOOK 
aod TRA 
Tite a - A Shows New Easy Way 


_ “School Bands—How to Organize and Train Them” 
is a book which will be sent free to all teachers. If 
you are now making plans to create or enlarge a 
school band or orchestra, this book offers many help- 
ful suggestions on how to stimulate the interest of 
pupils, parents and school officials. No obligations. Act 
quickly while the edition is still available. 


York Band Instrument Co. 


Dept. Wis-30 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Plainfield high school is giving school credit 
for band and orchestra classes which are held daily. 
There are thirty-two in the band and thirty-nine in 
the orchestra. 


Supervising Principal George E. Jones has been 
elected to return to Plainfield for another year with 
an increase in salary. This will be the tenth consecu- 
tive year Mr. Jones has served as head of the Plain- 
field schools. 


The National Education Association will publish 
early in 1932 a one volume edition of the twelve 
famous reports of Horace Mann. This is the first step 
in preparation for the centennial celebration of the 
famous educator's acceptance of the secretaryship of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education in 183 


A book entitled “The Statue of Robert Marion La 
Follette,’ describing the unveiling of the statue at 
Washington on April 25, 1929, is being circulated. 
The book contains a biography of Mr. La Follette, 
of Joe Davidson, the sculptor, and the addresses de- 
livered at the dedication. 


We regret that, through error, Jackson County was 
not listed among the counties with 100% member- 
ship in the W. T. A. The Jackson County unit is 
one of the active units in the Association and should 
have been listed among the early 100% groups pub- 
lished in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Professor Stephen W. Gilman, who contributed an 
interesting article to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
last month, at the present time is giving three 
courses of seven lectures each at the University of 
Southern California. In addition to being an excep- 
tional teacher, Mr. Gilman has proved to be one of 
the most popular and interesting speakers in Wis- 
consin., 


March 4—5-6-7 were Farmer's Week at the Platte- 
ville State Teachers’ college. More than three hun- 
dred farmers and their families attended the meeting 
during the week. Tuesday was Builder’s Day. Wednes- 
day was given over to student stock judging con- 
tests and programs. On Thursday and Friday leaders 
in farm problems and education addressed other large 
groups. On each of the days the Home Economics 
department of the college conducted demonstrations. 
A grain show and exchange was also conducted at 
the meeting. More than two hundred attendance 
prizes were awarded by Platteville business men. 
During the course of the week the program included 
movies, a school exhibit, stock judging, music, lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and other entertainment. 


The Wabeno public schools are doing a construc- 
tive bit of work in music under the direction of Miss 
Charlotte Wheelock. An unique plan for the devel- 
opment of the four large music organizations exist- 
ing in the schools has been worked out by Supt. 
A. P. Euler. According to the plan, Wednesday of 
each week is set aside for music lessons. Several 
classes of from two to fifteen pupils, using the same 
kind of instrument, are given group lessons. In addi- 
tion there are other practice periods for the high 
school band, which is composed of twenty-three mem- 
bers and which has contributed on several occasions 
to public affairs held in the city, the high school or- 
chestra composed of twenty-eight members, and two 
glee clubs of forty-five and forty members. Through 
the efforts of the public school, Wabeno has be- 
come a playing and singing community. 
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phone ... the wireless... 














merica’s Children 
...a finer, brighter future! 


ROGRESS ... innovation ... speed 

. America goes forward! The tele- 
the radio... 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an accepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 

Former school days are forgotten... 
the hard straight seats... the stiff backs 


. the physical strain of trying to get set, . 


to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 


Science put the spot- 
light on posture—the 
relationship of body 
and mind. American 
Seating Company called 
in specialists. “Give 
ourchildren,” they were 
told, “the physically 
correct seating to as- 
surethemeaseinschool, 
to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to 
give scientific, physical 
comfortthattheir minds 
may concentrate on the 


Today how few of us 
realize the importance 
of this American Seat- 
ing Company decision. 
Thousands of children 





American Universal Movable Desk 
lessons before them.” Number 

—Only one of the many types and 
sizes of seats and desks built to com- 
ply with correct principles of health 
and hygiene. A swivel seat desk, ad- 
justable and posturally correct. De- 
scriptions of this and many other types 
of seating may be had by Siaee for 

school catalog No. 


were measured by specialists. Scientists in 
the field and in our laboratories worked 
out exacting specifications. Now your 
pupil can sit in school as science dictates. 
Health improves. Mind is freed. Nerves 
at ease. Gone is body strain—eye strain. 
Circulation is aided. Teaching is made 
easier because pupils are less restless. 
Classroom listlessness is no longer a 
problem. Posture correctness by Ameri- 
can Seating Company has been a distinct 
contribution to child 
welfare ...a definite 
stride forward in giving 
America’s Children a 
finer, brighter future. 


To focus attention on 
Posture this Poster—FREE 


to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may 
know the importance of 
correct sitting posture 
—so they may always 
be reminded that when 
they sit right they will 
feel right, we have pre- 
pared this poster. In 
three colors—17': 
inches by 25 inches, 
amply large to be read 
from the back of the 


room. Ready for youteady for your class- 
room to focus attention on posture and 
make your teaching more effective—pupil 
progress more certain. Free, in reason- 
able quantities, to teachers and educa- 
tors who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authori- 
tative ‘booklets on schoolroom posture 
and seating. Prepared by an eminent 
authority on seating posture, they con- 
stitute aliberaledu- 
cation in healthful, 
comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phase of 
school administra- 
tion. Use coupon. 





AMERIC 
SEATING COMPANY : 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
; Chicago, Hlinois ; 
Please send me, without obligation ( ) : 
|} copies of your Classroom Posture Poster oa : 
|: Sitting. H 














Name...ccocese PPYTTTITITI TTT TTT TTT tee ’ 
Address. .cccocececccccccccccccecccecccocs 


$ POO, cc cccccccccccccsscoscesess peeees Lee 
|: (Indicate here whether you are Superia- 
|: tendent, rnacigns or r Feaches) w. 1.5 

& sececcccccocccsccs ssessceeees 





erican Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


320 South Barstow St. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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‘Now / 
Announcing 
Our Complete Line 
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work ord assures accuracy. 


+ New Color Circle Catalog now ready 
* WRITE TODAY - 


THE AMERICAN (7?) CRAYON COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES ee 95095 MAYES AVE_ GAN DUSKY O10 
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Educational Seat Work 


Edited by JAMES E. McDADE « 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 








DICT IONARY 
soorae- ee 



































L~i 


li ved clock chai 
fe ee Po 

With any of the following, if you make 
the request, and mention this advertise- 
ment, there will be sent free a copy of 
“How to Conduct Individual Seat Work,” 
by James E. McDade, a booklet that is 
revolutionizing seat work everywhere. 
Each set is sufficient for six pupils. 
R982 Easy Vocabulary Seat Work 

for Slow Pupils (Begin- 





ning first grade))........ 40 cents 
N461 Beginnings in Number (Ad- 

vanced first grade) ...... 60 cents 
R932 The Kitchen Cabinet (Sec- 

ONE BLAGS) 6 nse dene eae 60 cents 
R970 Safety Problems Third 

i) a ee ree 50 cents 
G305 Seat Work in Counting 

Cart MONS): 6266 decéene 25 cents 


Send for Catalogue 


The Plymouth Press 
Educational Publishers 
7850 Lowe Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








Superintendent Paul G. W. Keller, Eau Claire, 
was re-engaged as county superintendent at the meet- 
ing of the board of education last month. 


Miss B. Claire Miller, former physiotherapist with 
the La Crosse public schools, has accepted a similar 
position in the Kenosha Orthopedic school. 


Harold Heggen, assistant in the Elkmound high 
school, will succeed L. Heinsohn as principal of the 
Warren Union high school, Roberts, next fall. 


A new salary schedule for the teachers of the Stev- 
ens Point public schools, providing a higher standard 
of pay throughout the grades and the high school, 
was adopted by the board of education at its March 
meeting. 


Mr. E. W. Messinger, former principal at Drum- 
mond, was elected to succeed R. J. Sisson as prin- 
cipal of Shell Lake high school. Mr. Sisson has ac- 
cepted a position as principal at Wauconda, Illinois. 


Ben F. Faast, Eau Claire, formerly vice president 
of the University of Wisconsin board of regents, was 
elected president at a recent meeting of the board. 
Miss Elizabeth A. Waters, Fond du Lac, was elected 
vice president. 


The Music department of the Mosinee high school 
is sponsoring a “lyceum course” consisting of four 
entertainments given by the students and alumni. 
Miss Lorna O'Neil is music supervisor, and B. F. 
Schultz has charge of band work. The high school 
band now numbers 42 members. 


President George M. Snodgrass of the La Crosse 
State Teachers college has announced the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. James Showers, Onalaska, to the posi- 
tion of assistant in the department for training rural 
school teachers. She will assist J. W. Beath, head 
of the rural department. 


More than 600 persons will make the Outagamie 
county rural school commencement trip to Washing- 
ton D. C. with Superintendent A. G. Meating next 
June according to present indications. Already 242 
graduates and 144 adults have expressed their in- 
tention of making the trip and there are 52 schools 
yet to be heard from. 


The teachers of the Third Ward school, South 
Milwaukee, gave a three act comedy in February. 
the proceeds of which are to go toward a radio for 
the school. The teachers taking part were: Lita Fos- 
ter, Amy Smith, Edith Schalla, Lynda Klessig, Audry 
Courtier, Beatrice Bruley, Ethel Chapman, Mildred 
Radke, and Fred Ransley, principal of the school. 


High school principals, city and rural school su 
perintendents and supervising teachers of Kenosha 
county were guests at the Rural Normal school 
Union Grove, last month at the annual get-together 
meeting. Dr. W. H. Burton, University of Chicago, 
spoke on the new freedom in education. Principal 
A. J. Smith welcomed the guests. 


Professor J. F. Whitford, head of the departmen: 
of education at Milton college for the last seven 
years, has resigned to become head of a new con- 
solidated school system at Bolivar, N. Y. Mr. White- 
ford was formerly principal of the Milton high 
school. In 1926 he organized the college professors 
of education department of the Wisconsin Teacher: 
association and was its first chairman. 
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It’s a Good Thing to be Enrolled with a Member of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to “N. A. T. A.,” 179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., 
Boston; 64 E. Jackson, Chicago; 54 S. Main St., Salt Lake City; 
| 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 


WESTERN TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
THE PLYMOUTH BLDG. 





AGENCIES 


7 EACHER = 


DENVER, COLORADO 
GAS ano ELECTRIC BLDG. 


COMPLETE PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


M | DW KS T TEACHERS BUREAU 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 50 Master Application Photos $1.50 and Mailed to you. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS Superintendents write the MIDWEST for their teachers, 


a TEACHERS _ 28 £asr JACKSON BLVD. 


WSK CHICAGO 


Address 
C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 
Selective Service ran; 



































Dept. W.E 
ng from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. Schoo] officials as well as teachers will find 
the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 
Agency. Write for details. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY aecny ics secured promotions tox thon 


Agency has secured promotions for thou- 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO sands of teachers in the best Public and 
Normal Schools. Also for many Superintendents. High class clientage. Booklet with val- 
uable information free. 
535 Fifth Avenue 721 Riverside 


207 E. Williams 
New York City Spokane, Wash. Wichita, Kas, 




















CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Established, 1900 


OLD and DEPENDABLE 


If You Need Some Teachers or a Position, Write Us | 


W. E. Chase, Proprietor 610 State St., Madison, Wisconsin 

















Personal Service To Boards and Teachers 
We recommend strong teachers to 
Rendered by school officials—Each eall receives care- 








ful study—Only qualified people are en- 
dorsed — Many are satisfied with our 
The service—Now is the time to test us. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 
PARKER Owned and Operated by GEORGE R. RAY 


14 South Carroll St. MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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“Everything for the School” 


PLAY 
DEVICES 
for 
RURAL SCHOOLS and 
CITY PLAYGROUNDS 


Portable Slides— 
25.00 and up 






Ss 


Waves 
$50.50 and up 
Strides— 
$19.95 and up 


Combinations— 
$37.50 and up 


See-Saws— 
$19.90 and up 


Write for Our Complete i: 
Catalog of Playground 
Equipment 


Fond du Lac School Sunair Co. 
(Member Wisconsin Teachers Association) 
Fond du Lae, Wis. 





“Folks Like Our Friendly Service’’ 














- SCHOOLS - HOMES 


PARKS - 











Ni 


THE HUMANE WHOOPEE HORSE 
Here is one of our many Happy Hour Units, 


moderately priced and sturdily built. Write 
for our new three color catalogue. 


Reduced Prices 





Address: 


Humane Playground Co. 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 


Chlorn E. Wood, Lincoln school, Burnett county, 
and his pupils have recently purchased a radio with 
funds earned from socials given by the school. 


The American Country Life association will meet 
in Madison October 7-10. The general topic of the 
conference will be ‘Standards of Living—How to 
Improve Them.” 


A grand piano was recently presented to the Kiel 
high school by the Frauenverein, and a complete cy- 
clorama by the American Legion Auxiliary, accord- 
ing to W. R. Bruce, principal. 


“Wisconsin City Plan Commission” is the subject 
of a bulletin issued by Mr. Ford H. MacGregor of 
the Municipal Information Bureau of the University 
Extension. 


Copies of the “Course of Study in Reading and 
Arithmetic, Grades 1-6, inclusive,” prepared by 
teachers and principals of the Shorewood public 
schools, have been received at this office. 


Superintendent F. M. Longanecker was re-elected 
by the Board of Education of Racine the first of the 
month for a period of three years at salaries of 
$6500, $7000, and $7500 which is a deserved com- 
pliment to his long and faithful service in that city. 


The annual meeting of the Jackson County Teach- 
ers’ association was held in Black River Falls on 
March 1. The morning session was addressed by Dr. 
W. A. Ganfield, Carroll College, and the afternoon 
session by Senator W. H. Hunt of River Falls. Pupils 
of the Black River Falls school furnished entertain- 
ment. E. A. Johnson, principal of the Hixton Union 
Free high school, is president of the association. 


Superintendent F. M. Longanecker of Racine has 
prepared an interesting chart on the school finances 
of the twenty-one cities in Wisconsin with over ten 
thousand population. The report compares the rate 
of assessment, the general tax rate, vocational tax 
rate, the total tax rate, and per capita costs on the 
basis of average daily attendance in the various cities. 
Copies of the report may be secured by writing di- 
rectly to Mr. Longanecker. 


Under the direction of County Superintendent J. M. 
Reed, Oneida county school children are making a 
game survey of the county. On March 22 the pupils 
went hunting with pencil and district map. All such 
forms of wild life as deer, beaver, foxes, muskrats, 
partridges, and the places where they were seen were 
listed on the maps. These were sent to Mr. Reed who 
is tabulating the results on a county map, copy of 
which will be sent to each school. This work is in- 
cluded in the Oneida county conservation course. 


The Wisconsin Industrial Arts Teachers associa- 
tion is giving much attention to curriculum revi- 
sion this year. President E. S. Lamoreaux has re- 
cently given out the names and duties of the ex- 
ecutive committee: Administration, Ben Meyer, Chip- 
pewa Falls; Curriculum Building, E. S. Lamoreaux, 
Janesville; Guidance and Counselling, O. L. Wake- 
man, Fond du Lac; Legislation, C. W. Byrnes, Green 
Bay; Nominations, Herbert Rosenow, Merrill; Pub- 
licity, Frank W. Walsh, Oshkosh; and Teacher 
Qualifications, Roy Van Duzee, West Allis. C. W. 
Byrnes, Green Bay, is vice president, and H. W. 
Cameron, Appleton, secretary-treasurer. 
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APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 Your photo must be attached to your application for a 
position. Send your photograph (unmounted) with a $1.50 


and we will mail to you, the same day your order is received, 25 finest grade reproductions (214x3 4) 


and style preferred by Board of Education. 
12 copies for $1.00. Wereturn original unharmed. FULTZ Studios, Dept. G, 15 J E. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Needs Immediately Normal and College 
graduates for all kinds of school work. 
Territory, Northwestern and Mountain 
States. 


BAKER, MONTANA A. George Rudolph, Mgr. Member Nat. Assn. of Teachers Agencies 


Sy DEC] PVE AS TEACHERS WANTED —College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M?2 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF 
THE FOLLOWING STATES, Nin Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Utah, Wyoming, Should write immediately. Prompt Service. 

MISSOURI VALLEYS3TEACHERSSAGENCY, 315 Tabour Opera House, Denver, Colo. 
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ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY .. LUmben ExcHanad 


DENVER. COLO MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 





Entire 
West 


Our 
Field 





S. NATL. BANK BLDG. ~ WILLIAM RUFFER. PH 9. Mor 
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WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 














Free enrollment to Normal and College Graduates. ENROLL NOW. 
Splendid positions in all departments. 
HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Member N. A. T. A. MISSOULA, MONTANA 


The Teachers’ Agency Department 
offers to you the benefit of FREE REGISTRA- 
TION plus the assistance of the largest employ- 
ment agency in the Northwest, in securing de- 
sirable teaching positions. 

Write for our forms 


James F. Ells 15 years in morn Service. JAMES ELLS SERVICE 
Address, Department C. )28-32 Plymouth Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 








QUESTIONNAIRE 


(1) Would you like a better salary? 

(2) Would you like better social conditions? 

(3) Would you like more congenial work or better working conditions? 
(4) Is your educational equipment worthy of a better position? 





THE OLD RELIABLE FOUNDED 1882 





“REGISTRATION IN ANY OFFICE REGISTERS YOu : PERMANENTLY IN All 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY 


LYON & HEALY BLDG. JENKINS ARCADE NY LIFE BLOG 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK SPOKANE WASH. 
CLOBE BLDG. FLATIRON BLDG CHAMBER-COMMERCE BLDG. 





All Offices are Members of the National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 
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460 E. Ohio Street 





LABORATORY APPARATUS 


ee 


SUPPLIES 


Lowest Price—Best Quality 
Promptest Service 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, Chemistry 


and Physics. Ask for catalogs. Give your name, school 
position and subject. Mention this Journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


Apparatus - Chemicals 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S, A. 











MENDEL 
E. 
BRANOM 





’S 








3333 Elston Avenue 
Chicago 





A. J. Nystrom & Co. 





GEOGRAPHY PROBLEM 
PRojJECT DESK Maps 
stamp indelibly upon 
the mindsof pupils the 
fundamental facts and 
principles of Geogra- 
phy. Compiled by an 
eminent authority, 
they are arranged in 
two series for the up- 
per and lower grades. 
Acomplimentary copy 
lof six actualmaps taken 
right from the Problem 
Projects themselves 
mailed onrequest. Tust 
address Dept. 











Sugravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 
109 S.CARROLL ST. 





The teachers of the Mosinee public schools re- 
cently put on a play to raise money for a scholarship 
fund. One hundred dollars was added to the fund. 


Superintendent L. E. Bear, for six years head of 
the Mineral Point public schools, resigned from that 
position last month. 


W. W. Detert, Fountain City, has been elected 
to succeed E. P. Rosenthal as principal of the Oconto 
Falls public schools. 


E. P. Rosenthal, principal of the Oconto Falls 
graded schools has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion at Oconomowoc. 


Superintendent William C. Hansen, head of 
Oconto public schools, was re-engaged for a period 
of three years at a meeting of the board of education 
last month. 


Miss Janet Cody and Miss Abbie Atwood, Janes- 
ville, have been appointed principals of two Janesville 
schools, it was announced last month by Superintend- 
ent L. R. Creutz. 


A very neat little magazine is The Junior Life pub- 
lished and printed every six weeks by the students of 
the Junior High School of Chippewa Falls. The 
January issue which has just come to our attention 
is attractive, well organized, and interesting. 


Necrology 


Alexa Steinhorst, teacher in Kenosha, died Febru- 
ary 23 in the North Shore wreck near Kenosha. 


Miss Dora Lucke, for many years teacher in the 
old German and English academy at Fond du Lac, 
died March 9. She made her home of late years with 
her brother in Omaha. 


Mrs. S. G. Travioli, former Wisconsin teacher, died 
at her home at Tallhouse, Fresno County, California, 
on March 5. She was known to many Wisconsin 
residents as Ethel Osborne. 


Edward Godfrey Lange, son of Superintendent and 
Mrs. E. G. Lange, Delavan, died at his home after 
a very brief illness on March 17. Edward was par- 
ticularly active in high school and community affairs. 
He was very popular in the city. On the day of his 
funeral, schools and business were suspended while 
the entire community attended the funeral. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lange have the sympathy of many friends in 
the state. 











Dr. Henry Turner Bailey 


“FAMOUS PAINTINGS - LANDSCAPES” 


The first of a series of volumes, each containing ten color plates 
with Interpretations by Henry Turner Bailey, $1.00 per copy, postage 


10 cents. 


The following publications are also called to your attention: 
“The Making of a Color Print”’—10c. s : 
Progressive Proofs—7 color prints demonstrating color printing— 


10c. 


Loose Leaf Artext Charts—5 unit Picture Study text—10c. 
Catalog “B26” illustrating 250 Artext subjects—10c. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


Dr. Bailey’s Book 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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MERICA’S 
Finest Program of 


East AMERICAN TOURS West 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service | 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 115 Dixie Terminal | 
Chicago Cincinnati 





EDUCATIONAL RECREATIONAL 


TRAVEL 


OC 
OO 
OOOOO 








BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 

MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 
R, J. McDONALD, Manager 














HB SANGER TOURS 


$79.50 offer Escorted and Independent Trips to 
Europe, South America, Alaska, California, 
Yellowstone, St. Lawrence-Saguenay, Black 
and up Hills, Rocky Mountain Park, Glacier, Pacific 
Northwest, San Isabel National Forest, Mesa Verde 
Park, Great Lakes Cruise. Write for free booklet and 
offer of FREE VACATION TRIP. 
111 West Washington Street 





CHICAGO 














Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 

CHICAGO 














The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. 

Competent Leadership —splendid travel 

arrangements. College credit available. 

“The American University Way of Travel” 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 

EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 














THE GREATEST OF ALL 
TWO WEEK VACATION TOURS “Sides. 


a 


<< Cincie 
Tour EAst 


Thousand Islands, the Adirondacks, Ausable Chasm, the 
Greenand White Mountains, Boston, Berkshires, New York City, 
Delaware Water Gap, Watkins Glen and Niagara and you'll 
travel in America’s finest motor coaches. Another fascinating 
2-week trip including Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. 


YELLOWSTONE 


By rail to Gallatin Gateway, thence by motor thru the Park, over 
the Teton Mountains, thru Jackson Hole Country, and back to 
Chicago by rail. 15 delightful sight-seeing days. 
Write, phone or call for literature 
HOGLE-SPEARS TOURS, Chicago 
N 


AT THE HOTEL SHERMA 








Here’s Your Trip! 


Europe and the Passion Play 


$373.50 


Write to 


Western Representative 


Student Third Cabin Assn. 


Holland America Line 


40 N. Dearborn Chicago, Ill. 








on July 23 a distinctly unusual 


Colorado Rocky Mountain Trip 


$132.50 


This is not a tour. It is a walking, riding and 
climbing trip in the high Rockies. The party is 
limited to ten persons. It may be combined with 
other trips west. References required. 


AMERICAN TOURS, Inc. 


103 West Mifflin St. 








lldays - - - 


Madison, Wisconsin 











TOUR EUROPE 


Under the Auspices of the 


UNIVERSITIES OF BELGIUM 
Red Star Line 

Sailing from New York 

June 21—S, S. Westernland 

June 28—S. S. Belgenland 
July 3—S. S. Pennland 

White Star Line Canadian Service 

Sailing from Montreal 
June 21—S. 8S. Albertic 
An unparalleled offer 


40 days for $250 


60 days, including ocean voyage, $415 
Promotional Credits 
Send for folder 
THE EARL B, HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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( , Q) Welcome to this Inn of Hospitality 


There is an hotel 
in New York 


with 1000 rooms 
with bath 








» West 


4 en! Ue 


Guild 
House 
| Party! noe. 
es SIs x 5 sank Wi SOUR Se Prince George Hotel 


Rates: 
Single with Bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 


Double with Bath 
to $6.00 





Twin Beds and 


at 
$6.00 and $7.00 


Parlor, Bedroom 
and Bath, $8.00 











Party Tour. Two glorious weeks are yours 
for $259.30 in the Pacifie Northwest and 5th Ave. and 29th St., New York 
Canadian Rockies. De luxe special trains Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 





leave weekly during summer season. Special 

‘reation Car” for dancing, bridge, ete. : 
Ilotels. No travel worries. Exten- One block from Subways. Five blocks 
available to Yellowstone, California, from the largest Department Stores in 


i 1, Yosemite, Colorado, Salt Lake. Il- ) * 
rated Booklet “DW” describes this and the world. A Matron in attendance for 


many other fascinating Guild House Party the comfort and convenience of Ladies 
Tours. Send for it today. traveling alone. 

THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. — iiiiaapiecneitiiiadialas 
cae lnees wept. 56 ae A HOME IN THE HEART OF THINGS 

















MEET THE\,;,WEST THIS SUMMER 


Something about the West “gets you.” The 
charm of its cordial informality—its endless 
variety of scenic spectacles—its stimulating 
clean air. Every outdoor sport is there to 
choose from. For a glorious vacation in the 
“great open spaces” this summer, go via 


YY “North Western.” 

q , : 

Ye Chicago & North Western Ry. offers thru 
ay service to more scenic vacation playgrounds 
Y) than any other western railroad. 


All These to Choose From 


1G 
Low Font ioe Black Hills of South Dakota, Wisconsin 
Summer Fares Minnesota, Upper Michigan, Colorado 


Wyoming, California, Yellowstone- 








Effective May 15 and June 1 Grand Teton-Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Kor illustrated booklets of places you Jasper National Parks 
are most interested in ask any Pacific Northwest and Alaska 





C. & N. W. Agent or write 
C. A. CAIRNS, Pass’r Traffic Manager = 7 
100 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. Ask About Escorted All-Expense Tours 


988 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
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See customs, costumes, and cour- 
tesies of yesterday. The archi- 
tectural flavor of old Spain. The 
color of ancient Indian life. Go 
shopping in Panama where old- 
world silks and perfumes are to 
be had at ridiculously low prices. 


See the Panama Canal! 
30-day Cruise, $240 
From San Francisco to the 
Isthmus and return 


Fare applies from San Fran- 
cisco; also from many points in 
California via San Francisco. 


Meals and berth on steamer in- 
cluded for entire trip. Comfort- 
able cabin-class ships. All ou 
side staterooms. 

Effective May 2, 1930 
PORTS OF CALL 
LaUnion (Weekly) ~-----Salvador 
Corinto (Weekly) Nicaragua 

Puerto Armuelles (Fortnightly 
Panama 


Balboa (Weekly) . Canal Zone 
Cristobal (Fortnightly) Canal Zone 


For sailing dates inquire of agents 


or address 


H. M. HUFF 
Pacific Coast Traffic Agent 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Steamship Service 
Room 805 Monadnock Building 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif 
Telephone Garfield 1790 





ae 








— on 


Low cost 
Comfort 


in our 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


Good times 






"EUROPE 





$105 up 


one way 


$185 up 


round trip 


wreost octan SUmViCE 


And, in addition, every teacher ap- 
preciates the cultural background 
which Europe provides. Now you 
ean actually journey to the land of 
your dreams for as little as 3 cents 
per mile, including berth and meals. 


Comfortable accommodations, ex- 
cellent food, courteous steward ser- 
vice, ample deck space and public 
rooms, music, deck sports in end- 
less variety, companionship of con- 
genial people —educators, clergy- 
men, professional and business men 
and women. 


From New York, Boston and Mont- 
real to principal European ports. 
Choice of such steamers as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Belgenland, 
famous world cruiser; the superb 
new Britannic, world’s largest Cabin 
ship; Doric, and many others in- 
cluding — 


Tourist Ships de luxe 


S. S. Pennland and S. 5. Western- 
land carrying TOURIST Third Cab- 
in as the highest class on board in 
former Cabin accommodations. 5S. 5. 
Minnekahda, carrying TOURIST 
Third Cabin exclusively. The ships 
of democracy. 


Address International Mercantile 
Marine Co., Tourist Third Cabin 
Dept., 180 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Authorized agents 
everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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J Vacation 
13 | 1718/19 
et i) eae Money! Here 
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. os 
s © 5 oO 
AUG. | .. the trip you’ve | F- 
; Maybe you've planned a £ my en F J, oe 
vacation abroad for this i2 d d f Gall 
3 LL ttt iz! dreamed o 
summer—a trip home—a 4 ‘5 1617/8 |? cost, 
course in summer school. yi2 13/14/15 | 16 ‘Hl . In 
essai” with seid I atret Dr mal zal It wil broaden your herlnen, geys 
you $100 to $300 for these \ ca a fill your mind with glowing thou 
or any other purposes. ai | | a images, reveal to you the un- flow 
I imagined loveliness and gran- isis 
lon ae OuPtA ci and 
= ele deur of our America. saa 
SE oT. You travel 5,500 miles by water ie 
vie : 2 3 | 
swt PT We require no endorsers from one side of the continent Rain 
11213 4 516 —no collateral — your to the other, on a great electric eg | 
slale laslea ta own signature is sufficient liner designed for luxury and Cali 
—t-—t—4{  %0 get you cash at once. comfort — 3,000 miles by rail ridir 
14/15/16 19 |20 Our rate is nearly one- . torir 
nt lm Sided Nainee<and Meees across the continent and stop ' 
a Set i > at many colorful places for NEW YORK inde 
3 are no fines, fees or ’ esco 
SA BA Sf deductions. sightseeing! You do gay Ha-  caripORNIA Fe 
vana, slide through the Pana- (in ei direction) Oly: 
on. » ma Canal, visit San Diego, Los bea: 
Angeles, San Francisco, New through of o 
No payments will be required on the principal of York! Cross-country trip by PANAMA derl 
your loan during vacation—you pay the interest only. Transcontinental Air Trans- own 
If you can not call at one of our offices, you may port arranged, if desired. CANAL with 
make your loan entirely by mail. Mail coupon for asd 
details at once. This is the alluring program vis hote 


Household Finance we offer side reaniinensepeoinan HAVANA oa 
REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


Corpf"fation sone insti 4 





water and rail, 3375 (up) First Cabin- ale “ 
WISCONSIN OFFICES cele la AEH ae | A 
APPLETON, 2nd Floor, 303 W. College Avenue ee Re AE OnE ; — 
BELOIT, 4th Floor, Strong Building (up) First Cabin—$135 (up) Tourist. 
FOND DU LAC, 6th Floor, Commercial National In 


__ Bank Building 
KENOSHA, 3rd Floor, Schwartz Building 


iden heres State Bank Building 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
SON, 3rd Floor, First National Bank Bldg. any ¢ ized ste; shi 
MILWAUKEE, 6th Floor, Century Building Siac gyi ip steamship 
OSHKOSH, 6th Floor, First National Bank Bldg. or railroad agent 





RACINE, 3rd Floor, Arcade Building 
SHEBOYGAN, 5th Floor, Security Building 
WAUSAU, 4th Floor, American Natl. Bank Bldg. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Mail to nearest office—it is understood this inquiry does not 
obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense. 





fonama facifie fine 


y ALL NEW STEAMERS * 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 














MMR Cr enater shan oeoekaut veers ties cace - 
Amount | wish to borrow $_...---_- My salary is $....--. - 
ae pila sata tien oe doe re os ean d 
I  isiensis: woes secseueawce Oeioiccccorcrseunne 
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EVERY DAY 
New Thrills 


New Adventures 
in the 


NORTHWEST 
WONDERLAND 


For AS LITTLE as $145 and up (from Chicago) you may 

make nature’s wonderful museum, Yellowstone National 
Park, your summer's vacation land. Enter through the new 
Gallatin Gateway, a 170-mile motor trip without additional 
cost, the most beautiful approach to the Park. 

In Yellowstone there are approximately one hundred 
geysers, more than in the rest of the world; some four 
thousand hot springs; innumerable cold springs, some 
flowing Apollinaris and other mineral waters; besides 
prismatic pools, multi-colored ‘‘paint pots’’ of plastic clay, 
and gruesome mud volcanoes which churn and roar harm- 
lessly. This primeval wilderness is one of the largest and 
most successful wild animal refuges on earth. 

Spokane and the Island Empire; ‘‘nature coasting’’ on 
Rainier; Seattle and Tacoma, great world ports; Victoria, 
“a bit of old England;’’ Vancouver; Canadian Rockies; 
California; Indians, ocean beaches, Alaska’s Midnight sun, 
riding, hiking, dancing in the West's famous hotels, mo- 
toring, sailing, may all be a part of your vacation. Travel 


independently or with an “‘all-expense,”’ 


escorted party for $250 and up. 
” 
Sia 








“All-Expense” Vacation 
Tours ....$250 and Up 


(from Chicago) 
Includes Dells of the Wisconsin River, 
Twin Cities, Wakpala, S. D.; Butte, 
Mont.; Spokane, Tacoma, Wash.; Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, Long- 
view, Wash.; Seattle, world port, gla 
cier-clad Rainier, Puget Sound cruise 
to old-English Victoria and Vancouver, 
Canadian Rockies. Extensions to Yel- 
lowstone Park via new Gallatin Gate- 
way and to Alaska. 





Follow the route of the famed, new 
Olympian only trans-continental roller- 
bearing train, over the beautiful trails 
of old—electrified for 656 sootless, cin- 
derless miles. Travel over a route of your 
own choosing or with an escorted tour 
with others whom you'll like. Pay onelump 
sum—it cares for transportation, meals, 
hotels, motor trips, sightseeing and the 
services of competent guides. Know your 
vacation costs before you start. 








Escorted GoW *2°°° For full information write any 
“<All E ‘“ Cinesthie Risute of these Milwaukee Travel Bureaus— 
xpense sd Chicago . ! . . 50 South Clark Street 

Tours or of the Atlanta... . . 717 Healy Building 
Boston - + + 552 Old South Building 

Independent Famed Buffalo . . 206 Ellicot Square Building 
T. 1 OL P Cincinnati . 204 Dixie Terminal Building 
rave mpian Cleveland . . 937 Union Trust Building 

y iP Des Moines . - - «501 Locust Street 

Detroit . . 806 Transportation Building 


P ‘ C Indianapolis . 717 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Special Vacation Trains Kansas City. |... 817 Walnut Street 


L E S Milwaukee . . . . 405 East Water Street 
eave Every unday on Minneapolis . . 45 South Seventh Street 
New York . . 547 — Ave. at 45th Se. 

14-Day er Just Omaha .. 1611 Farnam Street 
. . Philadelphia, 1404 F ‘idelity Phil. Trust Bldg. 
Like a Big House Party. Pittsburgh . . 201 Park Building 
Se. Paul . . 365 Robert Street 


I ee 2003 Railway Exchange 


THE SCENIC ROUTE ... ELECTRIFIED ROAD 
OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 
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00 RECREATIONAL VACATION 
” oO 
sLUDYT nA 
OOoOOO 
COMBINE FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 





Your Summer Education 
with your Summer Vacation 


IN MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SESSION 


Michigan State College 
JUNE 24 to AUGUST 1 


Teachers can fulfillrequirements in educa- 
tion, and apply credits towards a degree. 





Write for Summer Session Catalog 


Address: A. H. Nelson, Director Summer 
Session, East Lansing, Michigan 





Six Profitable Weeks in Beautiful Surroundings 








Hic Gill Gniversity 


Montreal, Que. 
JUNE 26th to JULY 3ist, 1930 


Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken 
Entirely French Staff, 

Elementary, Intermediate and 

Advanced Courses. 


Morning—Lectures and Class Room In- 
struction. 


Afternoon — Group Conversation, Sight- 
Seeing, Sports. 





Evening—Concerts, French Plays, Enter- 
tainments, Illustrated Lectures, 


Write for Circular to the 
Secretary, FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
Mc Gill University 
Montreal, Quebec 





Eau Claire State College 
for Teachers 


1930—Summer Session—1930 
June 23 - August 1 


A College in the Midst 
of Vacation Land 





Courses leading to the Diploma and to 
the B. Ed. degree offered in the following 


fields: 
English 
Social Science History 
Art 
Industrial Art 
Domestic Art 
Psychology, Education 
Sciences 
Geography 
The Model School will be in session for 
Observation and Practice Teaching. 
A course in Library Science leading to 
the Certificate for Teacher-Librarians. 
The summer school is very largely at- 
tended by former students who have grad- 
uated in the two or three year courses 
and are anxious to work for a degree; 
also by those who have their diploma or 
degree and are desirous of keeping in 
touch with educational progress. 





Special lecturers by nationally 
known specialists 














La Crosse 
State Teachers College 


1930 Summer Session 1930 
June 23 to August 1 


The following are some of the special 
features provided by the Summer Ses- 
$10n: 

Activity program in the training 
school directed by Miss Dorothy 
Blatter of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
xan Public Schools, 

Special courses conducted by Supt 
R,. S. Ihlenfeldt of Kenosha county 
for rural school teachers, 

Red Cross Life Saving Course in 
Swimming. 

Course in Girl Scouting. 

Teacher Librarian Course for High 
School Teachers. 

An entertainment course of lectures 
and concerts, 

Special Speakers: Assistant Supt. of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin. 
H, O. Plenski; Director ef Teach- 
er Training of Normal School 
Board of Regents, E. G. Doudna; 
Dean M. E. Haggerty of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and other 
prominent educators, 

A summer session bulletin will be 
sent you upon request. 








Address, 
Director of Summer Session 
State Teachers College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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W-H-I-T-E-W-A-T-E-R 


State Teachers College 


WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 


JUNE 23 SUMMER SESSION 4UG.1 


The demand for four-year trained teachers with a degree in all 
types of teaching is constantly increasing. 

With this in mind, the Whitewater State Teachers College has 
planned the summer session courses. 





























re ee ae ee eee 
Courses for Teachers | Special Courses | Special Lecturers 
Commercial | Stenotype | | Banting, Waukesha 
Senior High School | | Jahr, Elkhorn 

Junior High Schools Vocational Guidance | | Keller, Eau Claire 
State Graded School | | Kircher, Sheboygan 
Grammar Grade The Part-Time School | | Lange, Delavan 
Primary Grade | | Smith, New York City 














WRITE FOR SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN No. 152 

















CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


STEVENS ‘POINT, WISCONSIN - The Land O’ Lakes 
Summer Session June 16 - July 25, 1930 


Degree courses in all fields of public school service; and at least one course especially 
designed to meet the current requirments of the following groups: 


Rural Supervisors Rural and State Graded School Teachers 
County Superintendents Junior High School Teachers 
Elementary Grade Teachers Home Economics 


Consolidated and State Graded Principals Senior High School Teachers 
Work in Music by A. A. Glockzin, Director of Music for the City Schools of 
Pontiac, Michigan 
FOURTH ANNUAL RURAL SETTING-UP CONFERENCE, JUNE 16-27 
CONDUCTED BY RECOGNIZED LEADERS 
Edgar G. Doudna, M. A., our own genial Director of Teacher Training. 


George Howard, Ph. D., County Superintendent of famous Rowan County, North Carolinw 
schools, specialist in Rural School Administration. 

Hilda M. Hughes, M. A., formerly County Superintendent of La Grange County, Indiana, and 
Director of Rural Laboratory Schools of Columbia University. Miss Hughes will be with 
us for the full six weeks. 

Opportunity for Practice Teaching Course in Vocational Guidance 
Especially strong courses in Character Education 


Special Lectures and Lyceum Numbers 
All-School Picnic Tennis Courts Golf Swimmin’ Hole 
Even in Wisconsin, famed for its springs, Stevens Point is called 
“The City of Wonderful Water” 
Our Challenge: Send for a Summer Bulletin. Compare our offering with that of other teach- 


ers colleges. Then make your decision. The best isn’t one whit too good for you. See 
you at Stevens Point, June 16. 
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Summer Session 
Nine Weeks 








JUNE 16, 1930 
See mm 
AUGUST 14, 1930 


The 
Stout Institute 


In pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a 
complete, modern school plant, the Summer 
Session at The Stout Institute is an unusual 
opportunity for professional improvement and 
recreational activities. The courses offered are: 


EDUCATION 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

ENGLISH 

HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in all 


lines of Home Economics Education and 
short unit courses given by specialists. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop and 
drawing courses including units in modern 
general shops. 











Living and other expenses are very reason- 
able. The regular program schedule is sup- 
plemented by a fine list of special speakers 
and conference leaders. For Summer Session 
Bulletin including specific program schedules 
and other detailed information, Address: 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 











Summer School / Camp 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
JUNE 30 to AUGUST 2, 1930 
Courses in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
under the direction of Emil Rath 
Write for Illustrated Program 


NORMAL COLLEGE of the 


American Gymnastic Union 
413 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











PSPSPS SS 
Recommend Good 













Teachers who are called upon to recommend business 
training schools to their graduates should first ask for 


free information about the leading private business 
schools of the country. 

Schools accredited by this Association are outstand- 
ing institutions, Write the nearest office for booklets. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 





SCHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS The mblem 


Phe 
Ellicient Schoal Jamestown, Se a Des Moines, Ia. Rilicient School 
It pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. 


PALAAAS 
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Recreational 
Vacation Study 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 21 to AUGUST 1 








Pleasant summer climate 

Theatres, parks, zoos, museums, beaches 

Wide variety of professional and academic courses 
Credit toward certificate, diploma or degree 


Special Feature 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf will conduct its summer school 
for 1930 in cooperation with the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. 


Faculty and Courses Offered 

Mr. E. R. Abernathy, Ohio, 

Technique of Testing Deaf Children 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb, Philadelphia, 

Primary Education of the Deaf Child 
Miss Edith Bue!l, New York City, 

Intermediate and Advanced Language 
Miss Edith Fitzgerald, Virginia, 

“Straight Language’? and Grammar 
Mrs. Lucille M. Moore, Florida, 

General Problems of the Deaf 
Miss Mary New, New York City, 

Training the Residual Hearing, Rhythm 
Miss Olive Whildin, Baltimore, 

Education of the Hard of Hearing Child 
Miss Dorothy Morris, Northampton, Mass., 

Lip Reading for the Deaf Child 


Miss Jeanette Christmas, Philadelphia, 
Speech for the Dea 


Miss Stella V. Stillson, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
ege, 
Education of the Mentally Handicapped 


Mrs. Gladys Davis, Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
Anatomy 


Mr. Edward Nusbaum, Milwaukee, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, 
Speech Correction and Speech Clinic 


Rural Sociology and Economics 


Dr. H. E. McConnell, 
Superintendent of Schools, Mercer County, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mrs. Helen P. Conley, Milwaukee. 


Special Courses in 
Art, Music, Library Science Primary 
Nursery Elementary 
Kindergarten Rural] Education 


Opportunity For Observation In 


Nursery School Campus Elementary School 
Kindergarten Cooperative Training School 
Rural Laboratory Unit Speech Clinic 


Address Director Summer School 
State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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SUPERIOR 
State Teachers College 








<4 SUMMER SESSION > 
June 23 to Aug. 1 








Summer White House Near Superior 


The Greatest Educators: 


Eichelberger—League of Nations 

Kirby of Iowa 

Ryan of Wisconsin All Courses 

Glass of Iowa Degrees 

Anderson of Wisconsin Nursery School 
Bobbitt of Chicago Rural Supervision 
Clapp of Wisconsin 
Hibbard of Wisconsin 
Barr of Wisconsin 
Paxson of Wisconsin 


Interesting Excursions 


Practice Teaching 


Nature and man have'conspired to make Superior the 
ideal spot for summer work 
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Spring Quarter, 1930 


First Term: March 20-April 29 
Second Term: April 30-June 6 


The resources of the College are dovoted to the higher training of teachers. 
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for Teachers 
A Graduate Teachers College, Emphasizing Senior 
College and Graduate Work 
CALENDAR 
Summer Quarter, 1930 
First Term: June 9-July 18 


tion is to give the most thorough equipment possible to the leaders 
in all phases of public education in the Nation. 


Write the RECORDER for Catalog 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


IN Minnesota is the third largest State Univer- 
SS at sity. The facilities it offers teachers, grad- 


lion? Playground Degrees are unsurpassed. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


offers excellent opportunities to those desiring to advance 
to higher teacher or administrative positions. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION 
Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 


ADMINISTRATION PSYCHOLOGY 
SUPERVISION ART 


SCHOOL MUSIC CHILD WELFARE 
‘(In the Heart of the Nation’s Playground’”’ 


Enjoy Your Recreation Time 
Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of Hills and 
Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that Minnesota offers, a special 
recreational program has been organized. Highly inter- 
esting Lectures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramatics, 
Excursions to Points of Historical, Artistic and Industrial 
Interest. Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open 
to men and women. 

First Term JUNE 17 - JULY 26 
Second Term JULY 28 - AUGUST 30 
For Complete Information 
Address—Director of Summer Session, Box L 
University of Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 


Second Term: July 20-August 27 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the Spring Quarter, April 30th and remain- 
ing through the Summer Quarter, a semester's work may be completed. Beginning courses 
may be entered on April 30th. 


Its func- 





in work 


uate and undergraduate students 
MINN ESOT, leading to all Academic and Professional 
f re NV. 


ihe Heart re 

















